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EXPLANATION OF. SIGNS. 



Mathehaticians have adopted the following Signs to ex* 
press the operations and relations which are of most frequent 
occurrence. 

-|- is the Sign of addition. For example, AB -f- BC means 
that the length of the line AB is to he added to that of BC. 
It is read AB pltis (or more) BC. The result of the oper- 
ation is called the sum of the two lines. 

— is the Sign of suhtraction. AB — CD means that the 
length of CD is to he taken from AB. It is read AB mintcs 
(or less) CD. The result of the operation is the difference 
of the two lines. 

X is the Sign of multiplication. AB X CD is read AB i?ito 
CD, and the result of the operation is the product, 

•r is the Sign of division. AB -5- CD is read AB divided by 
CD, and the result of the operation is the quotient. 

^ is the Sign for greater than. AB ^ CD means that the 
line AB is longer than CD. 

^is the Sign for less than. AB -^ CD means that the line 
AB is shorter than CD. 

*= is the Sign of equality. AB = CD means that the line 
AB is equal to the line CD. The whole forms an equor 

tion. 

2* 
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09 is the sign of similarity. ABC €0 DEF means that the 
triangle ABC is similar to DEF. 
AB means a square each side of which is equal to the line 
AB. 
To avoid the frequent repetition at the term right angUf 
the abbreviation R. A. is substituted. Thus 2 R. A. is read 
two right angles. 



PART FIEST. 



EXAMINATION AND IMITATION 



In the following exercises the real solid bodies should 
be presented to the scholars. The scholars should first 
examine the soUd which is the subject of the exercise, 
and then solve the questions a^d problems which may 
be proposed. It is intended that the drawings should 
be made without the assistance of a ruler, or of math- 
ematical instruments. 



THE CUBS. 

h What is to be remarked in the Cube 7 

In the cube we remark 6 surfaces, — 1 upcm which it 
Tests, 1 opposite to that, and 4 upright surfaces; 12 
straight lines which bound the surfaces,— 4 above, 4 
below, and 4 upright; 24 angles made by the meeting 
of these straight lines, 4 in each surface; 8 comers made 
by the meeting of 3 surfaces,— 4 above and 4 below; 
12 angles made by the meeting of 2 surfaces, — 1 at each 
straight line ; 3 surface axes, that is, imaginary straight 
lines from the middle of one surface to the middle of the 
opposite surface, upon which the cube may be supposed 
to turn ; 4 coiner axes, or imaginary straight lines pass* 
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ing from comer to comer, through the middle point of 
the cube ; 6 line axes, or imaginary straight lines passing 
through the cube as before and joining the middle 
points of two lines. 

Each of these surfaces is a plane surface, or simply a 
plane ; that is, if we take two points in any part of it 
and connect them by a straight line, such line will touch 
the surface through its whole length. The surfaces of 
the cube, and indeed of every solid bounded by planes, 
are called the faces of the solid ; the lines where the 
faces meet are called edges or sides. The angles made 
by the meeting of two faces are called plane angles ; 
the corners, or angles made by the meeting of 3 facQs, 
are called solid angles. 

3. Let us seek if any of the parts which have been 
mentioned are equal one to another. Each comer is of 
the same size and shape as each of the others. All 6 
faces are equal one to another. No side is longer or 
shorter than another side ; all are equally long. All the 
24 line angles are equal. Each face has 4 equal angles. 

A figure having 4 angles is called a tetragon^ from two 
Greek words, meaning /M«r and angle; or more<5om- 
monly di quadrilateral^ which means /ot£r-.sufe(;{, because 
it has also 4 sides. Every quadrilateral in which all the 
sides and angles are respectively equal, one to another, 
is called a square; thus, the faces of the cube are 
squares. Every angle of the square is a right angle ; that 
is, such an angle as is made by one straight line meet- 
ing another so as to make the adjacent angles, (that is, 
the angles made on each side of itself,) equal ; such 
lines are perpendicular one to the other. Thus, the adja- 
cent sides of the cube are perpendicular to one another, 
because they make right angles with each other. The 
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faces also make right angles with one another, and are 
therefore perpendicular. 

The opposite faces of the cube are parallel to each 
other ; that is, they are in all parts at the same distance 
from each other, and would never meet however far they 
were extended in every direction. If the cube hes upon 
one of its faces upon a table, the surface, of which is 
parallel to water at rest, the position of such face and of 
its bounding lines is horizontal; the position of the op- 
posite face and its bounding lines is also horizontal ; the 
faces have like positions, they are parallel. The other 
faces of the cube have an upright or vertical position ; 
that is, such a position as a leaden weight, hanging 
freely, gives to a string. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What relative positions have the faces of the 
cube? Which arc opposite to one another? x 

2. To how many edges is each edge of the cube per- 
pendicular? 

3. To how many faces of the cube is each edge per- 
pendicular? 

4. To how many faces is each face perp^idtcular? 

5. How many faces of the cube are parallel one to 
another? 

6. If the cube lies on a horizontal surface, how many 
of the edges will have a horizontal, and how many a 
vertical position? 

S« You may now draw upon your slate all that has 
been remarked in the cube. 
1. Straight lines. Draw straight lines &<nn above to 
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below, from below to above, from the left to the right, 
from the right to the left, from left below to right above, 
from right below to left above, from left above to right 
below, from right above to left below. Draw, in each 
of the foregoing 8 directions, 6 straight lines parallel to 
one another, and of equal length. 

Draw 2 straight lines which shall touch at one 
point. 

Draw many pairs of lines which shall come together, 

{{produced, that is, made longer. 

Draw many lines, which, if produced, will form one 
line. 

2. Angles. Draw two straight lines which shall be 
perpendicular to one another, and thus make a right 
angle. 

Make right angles in all the positions in which you 
have drawn the first straight lines. 

Point out the lines on the walls or furniture of this 
room which appear to form right angles. 

3. Faces. Draw lines forming a square. 
Draw many squares in different positions. 

Draw 6 squares of which each succeeding one shall 
be larger than the one preceding it. 

Draw many pairs of squares, in each of which one 
square shall be equal to the other. 



THE TBIANOULAR PBISM. 



4« We will now examine this upright triangular 
prism. It is bounded by 5 faces ; 2 of these are trian- 
gles, that is, figures having 3 angles ; and 3 are quad- 
rilaterals. The 2 triangles are placed opposite one to 
the other, are parallel, and of equal size, and their sides 
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are of equal length; they are called the bases of the 
prism. From the form of the bases the prism takes its 
distinctive name ; thus the cube is a qtuidrangular prism. 
In the triangular prism the 3 quadrilaterals touch one 
another ; each joins the other two ; together they form 
the convex surface of the prism. Upon the triangles it 
is said to stand; upon the quadrilaterals to lie. 

The triangular prism has 6 corners, or solid angles. 
If the prism stands^ 3 comers are placed above and 3 
below ; if it lies, 4 comers will be below, 2 above. At 
each comer 3 Une angles meet 

Each triangle is bounded by 3 edges or sides; each 
quadrilateral by 4. There are 9 sides ; each side belongs 
to two figures ; 6 of them, each to one triangle and one 
quadrilateral ; the other 3, each to two quadrilaterals. 
At each comer 3 sides meet. In this prism the 3 sides 
belonging solely to the quadrilaterals are perpendicular 
to those which belong also to the triangles ; the sides of 
the triangles are not perpendicular one to another. The 
opposite sides of the quadrilaterals are parallel each to 
each. The 6 sides common to the triangles and quad- 
rilaterals are equal one to another ; the 3 sides which 
belong to the quadrilaterals alone are likewise equal one 
to another. 

5* We will now consider the angles. 

1. The plane angles. At each side there is a plane 
angle. The triangular prism has 9 plane angles; 6 at 
the sides common to the triangles and quadrilaterals, 
and 3 at those which belong to the quadrilaterals alone. 
Iq this prism the former are right angles, the latter are 
not right angles. 

2. The line angles. Each triangle has 3 line angles, 
each quadrilateral has 4. Thus in the 2 triangles there 
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are 6 ; in the 3 quadrilaterals there are 12 ; consequently 
in the whole prism there are 6 + 12 = 18 line angles. 
Three of these angles meet at each comer. The 12 
angles of the quadrilaterals are right angles. The 6 
angles of the triangles are not right angles. The cor- 
responding angles of the two triangles in all prisms must 
have a like position ; and the lines which form the cor- 
responding angles are respectively parallel. 

In the triangles each side is opposite to an angle ; in 
the quadrilaterals each side is opposite to another side, 
and each angle to another angle. 

In the triangular prism we can suppose 1 sur&ce axis ; 
3 edge-face axes ; 6 comer-edge axes. 

We will now examine triangular prisms which are 
not upright, those whose bases have unequal sides, and 
those which are truncated so that their bases are no 
longer parallel to one another. 

6« Angles which are not right angles have the com- 
mon name of obliqus angles. An oblique angle may be 
greater or less than a right angle ; if it be greater than 1, 
but less than 2 right angles, it is called an obtuse angle ; 
if it is greater than and less that 1 right angle, it is 
called an acute angle. We compare these angles with 
a right angle, because the magnitude of a right angle is 
constant, and always remains equal to itself. It follows 
from the definition of a right angle, that all right angles 
are equal. But all obtuse angles are not equal ; neither 
are all acute angles equal. 

The magnitude of an angle does not depend upon the 
length of the lines which form it, and which are called the 
sides or sometimes the legs of the angle ; but upon, their' 
incUnation one to the other. We may make the sides 
longer or shorter, still the magnitude of the angle re- 
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mams the same ; but change the mutual inclination of 
the sides, and the magnitude of the angle is changed. 

7« A quadrilateral in which the sides opposite to 
each other are parallel, is called a paraUelogram. 
Draw upon your slates the following figures : — 

1. A right angle ; an obtuse angle ; an acute angle. 

2. 6 acute angles ; of which each succeeding shall be 
greater than that which precedes it. 

3. 6 obtuse angles ; of which each succeeding shall 
be greater than the one which precedes it. 

4. A parallelogram. 

5. 2 parallelograms ; one with right angles, and the 
other with oblique angles. 

6. Parallelograms in which two of the sides shall be 
twice, thrice, 4 times longer than the other two. 

7. A parallelogram having its sides equal and its 
angles equal ; that is, a square, 

8. A parallelogram in which all the angles shall be 
right angles, but the sides shall not be equal ; that is, a 
redangU, 

9. A parallelogram with equal sides, but unequal an- 
gles, that is, a rhombus or lozenge ; then a parallelogram 
with unequal sides and unequal angles ; that is, a rhom- 
boid. You will remark that in the rhomboid, as also in 
the rectangle, the sides opposite to each other are equal. 

10. A quadrilateral having two sides parallel to each 
other, the other two hot parallel; that is, a trapezoid; 
then a quadrilateral having no two sides parallel, that 
is, a trapezium. 

11. A triangle with one right angle; called a right 
angled triangle, or Simply a right triangle. 

A triangle with one obtuse angle; called an obtuse 
angled triangle. 

3 
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A triangle with three acute angles; called an acuU 
angled triangle. 

A triangle with three equal sides; called an egtii- 
latercU triangle. 

A triangle with two of its sides equal; called an 
isosceles triangle. 

A triangle with no two sides equal ; called a sccUene 
triangle. 

Note, — Other prisms, as the pentagonal, hexagonal, 
&c., may be examined in a similar manner. 

8« A figure bounded by straight lines is called a rec- 
tilinecU figure or polygon. A polygon is regular if all its 
sides are equal, and all its angles are equal ; otherwise 
it is irregular. 

CurvUmedl figures are bounded by curved lines ; and 
mixtilineal partly by curved, and partly by straight lines. 

9« Draw upon your slates the following figures : — 

A triangle with equal sides and equal angles, that is, 
a regular triangle. 

A regular quadrilateral ; a regular 5-sided figure, that 
is, di pentagon. 

A regular 6-sided figure, that is, a hexagon. 

A regular 7-sided figure, that is, a heptagon. 

A regular 8-sided figure, that is, an octagon. 

A regular 9-sided figure, that is, a nonagon. 

A regular 10-sided figure, that is, a decagon. 

An irregular triangle, quadrilateral, pentagon, &c., to 
the decagon. 

THE CYLINDER. 

10. Let us now examine the cylinder. A round pillar 
is a cyHnder standing up ; a roller is a cylinder lying 
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down. The cylinder is bounded by 2 plane sur£ax;es, and 
1 curved surface. The 2 plane surfaces, called the bases 
of the cylinder, are parallel ; they are of equal size, and 
each is bounded by a curved line, all parts of which are 
equally distant from the middle point of the surface. In 
this upright cylinder the bases are perpendicular to the 
curved surface, or convex surface of the cylinder, as the 
whole taken together is called. The convex surface is 
curved in one direction ; in the direction from one base 
to the other straight lines may be drawn in it. We can 
suppose a straight line joining the middle of the bases ; 
this is the axis of the cylinder. 

If we suppose a rectangle to revolve about one of its 
sides as an axis, the side opposite to this axis will de* 
scribe the convex surface of the upright cylinder, and 
the other two sides will describe its bases. 

We will now examine the oblique cylinder, the fluted 
cylinder, and the cylinder which has been cut in a 
direction not parallel to the base. 

11. A surface no part of which is plane is called a 
curved surface. A plane surface bounded by a curved 
line, all parts of which are equally distant from the mid- 
dle point, or centre of the plane, is called a circle. The 
curved line bounding it is called a circumference. The 
term circle is sometimes improperly used for circumfer^ 
ence; but a circle is a surface ; a circumference is a line 
bounding such surface. Any portion of the circumfer- 
ence is called an arc, from a Latin word meaning a bow; 
a straight line joining the two extremities of an arc is 
called a chord, from a Latin word meaning a string, A 
chord divides the circle and its circumference into two 
parts; each portion of the circle is called a segment; each 
portion of the circumference is an arc; thus a segment 
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is a surface ; an arc is a line. If the chord passes through 
the centre of the circle it is called a diameter, and it will 
divide the circle and its circumference into two equal 
parts, called respectively semi-^rdes and ^emi-ctrcum- 
ferences. A straight line drawn from the centre to any 
point in the circumference is called a raditis. Two radii 
drawn in directly opposite directions form a diameter. 
A straight line which, however far it may be produced 
in both directions, touches the circumference only at 
one point, is called a tangent: the point where it touches 
Ihe circumference is called the point of contact. 

19* Draw upon your slates these lines and figures: — 

A circumference; mark the centre of the circle. 
Draw a radius, a diameter, another chord, and a tan- 
gent. 

Six circumferences of circles having a common centre. 

Two circumferaices intersecting each other. 

Divide a circle and its circumference into 4 equal 
parts by diameters. 

An equilateral triangle in a circle, so that the sides 
of the triangle shall be chords of the circle. 

An equilateral triangle about a circle, so that the 
sides of the triangle shall be tangents to the circle. 

A square in a circle. A circle about a square. 

A square about a circle. A circle in a square. 

A regular pentagon in a circle. A circle about a 
regular pentagon. 

A regular pentagon about a circle. A circle in a 
regular pentagon. 

Note. — ^The pyramid, the cone, and the sphere can be 
examined and treated in a manner similar to that in 
which we have treated the prisms and the cylinder. 
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18» Let US now compare together the cube, the tri- 
angular prism, and the pentagonal prism. In order to 
avoid -the frequent repetition of the names, we will desig- 
nate the triangular prism by the letter A, the cube by 
B, and the pentagonal prism by C. 

1. Surfaces, All three bodies are bounded by planes ; 
A by 5 ; B by 6 ; and C by 7. The convex surface of 
each is composed of rectangles ; A has 3 ; B has 6 ; C 
has 5. A is likewise bounded by 2 triangles ; C by 2 
pentagons. 

2. Comers or solid angles. A has 6; B has 8; C 
has 10. 

3. Edges or sides, A has 9 ; B has 12 ; C has 15. 
A has 6 sides equal one to the other, and 3 equal one to 
the other ; B has all the sides equal. C has 10 equal 
one to another, and 5 equal one to another. 

4. Plane angles. A has 9 ; B has 12 ; C has 15. In 
A 6 are right angles, and 3 acute angles. In B there 
are 12 right angles. In C are 10 right angles, and 5 
obtuse angles. 

5. Line angles. A has 18 ; B has 24 ; C has 30 line 
angles. 

In A 6 angles are acute, and 12 are right angles ; in 
B all the 24 angles are right angles ; in C 20 are right 
angles, and 10 are obtuse angles. At each comer of A 
are 2 right and 1 acute angles ; at each corner of B are 
3 right angles ; at each corner of C are 2 right and 1 
obtuse angles: thus we have 2 right angles at each 
comer of each of these bodies. 

6. Axes. Face axes A h{ 

Comer axes A 

Edge axes A 

Comer face axes A 
Corner edge axes A 
3« Edge face axes A 



1. 


B3. 


C 1. 


0. 


B4. 


0. 


0. 


B6. 


0. 


0. 


BO. 


C 0. 


6. 


BO. 


CIO. 


S. 


^ft. 


Q ^. 
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DRAWING THE OUTLINES OF THE SOLID BODIES. 

14* We will now endeavor to represent upon a plane 
surface the 6 faces of the triangular prism in connexion. 
This body is bounded by 2 equilateral triangles opposite 
one to the other, and 3 rectangles in contact one with 
another ; and our drawing, or diagram, must conform 
to this. We must therefore construct 3 rectangles in 
contact, and the 2 triangles, one at each end of one of 
the rectangles. (Fig. 1.) 

In a similar manner maybe represented the quadran- 
gular, pentagonal, and hexagonal prism ; the cube ; the 
cylinder ; the cone ; the triangular, quadrangular, pen- 
tagonal, and hexagonal pyramid. (Figures 2 to 11.) 

Note. — ^It would be useful to have these representa- 
tions of the solid bodies drawn on pasteboard, the figure 
cut out all round, and incisions made in the lines where 
the several parts of the bodies unite, so that the paste- 
board may bend and form the bodies drawn upon it. By 
means of these the truth of the representations will at 
once be perceived. 
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Iff. A regular solid is one, all the faces of which are 
equal regular polygons; that is, in which all the line, 
plane, and solid angles, all the faces, and all the sides, are 
respectively equal. There are five regular solids, the 
names of which are formed from the Greek word signi- 
fying seat, or face, combined with the Greek numeral 
denoting the number of seats or faces in the solid. 

1. The tetraedr&n, which is bounded by 4 equilateral 
triangles. 
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2. The odaedron, bounded by 8 equilateral triangles. 

3. The icosaedron, bounded by 20 equilateral tri- 
angles. 

4 The hexdedron, or cube, bounded by 6 squares. 

5. The dodecaedron, bounded by 12 regular pentagons. 

The name polyedron is used to denote any solid 
bounded by planes, whether it be regular or irregular. 
It is derived from the Greek, and signifies many-fcuxd. 

Exercises, similar to those which have preceded, may 
be performed with the regular solids. It will be very use- 
ful to have models of these solids, made either of wood 
or pasteboard. The scholars may make these models 
for themselves, of clay, turnips, potatoes, &c. It will be 
very useful for them to draw upon paper, or some plane 
surface, a skeleton, or representation of the faces of each, 
as they are shown in figures 5, 77, 78, 79, 80. 

EXERCISES ON FIGURES. 

16. The teacher may dictate to the scholars a figure, 
that is, he may tell them what lines to draw upon their 
slates ; or he may himself draw a figure upon the board, 
and desire the scholars to tell, or draw, all that they 
remark in the figure. A few examples will suffice to 
show the mode of proceeding. 

Write down all that you remark in this figure, (having 
drawn figure 12.) The scholars will find as follows. 

Figures. 1 square ; 4 triangles, — each composed of 
2 triangles ; 4 smaller triangles ; 4 pentagons. 

Lines. 6 lines,— 4 which bound the square, and 2 
inside the square ; 3 lines meet at each corner ; the two 
interior lines cut each other at one point. 

Angles. 4 angles in the square ; 4 at the point in the 
middle ; the 4 angles of the square are divided into 8 
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parts; in the 4 large triangles are 12 angles; and in the 
4 small triangles there are likewise 12 angles; 4 right 
angles in the square; 4 right angles at the middle point; 
8 acute angles in the triangles. 

17. The bounding lines of the square, or of any poly- 
gon, taken together, form the perimeter of such polygon. 
The straight lines within the square are called diagonals; 
thus a diagonal is a straight line joining the vertices of 
any two angles of a polygon, which are not already 
connected by one of the bounding lines. 

18. Tell me all that you remark in this figure. 
(Fig. 13.) 

Figures. Rectilineal. The same as in fig. 12. 
Curvilineal. 1 circle. 
MixtUineal. 4 large and 4 small two-angled 
figures ; 4 large and 4 small triangles. 

Lines. Straight. The same as in fig. 12. 

Curved. 1 circumference ; 4 semi-circum- 
ferences; 4 quarter-circumferences; 4 
three-quarter-circuraferences. 

Angles. Rectilineal. The same as fig. 12. 

MixtUineal. 8 mixtilineal acute angles ; 8 
mixtilineal right angles: 8 mixtilineal 
obtuse angles. 

19. We will now draw a figure from dictation; 
each one upon his slate. 

A straight line ; bisect it, that is, divide it into 2 equal 
parts ; at the division point draw a line perpendicular to 
the first line, and of the same length ; bisect the per- 
pendicular ; connect the end and middle points of the 
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perpendicular by straight lines with the end and middle 
points of the first line. 

Now write down all that has been done ; mention the 
figures that are formed; and whatever you remark in 
those figures. 

90. In the preceding exercises we have become 
acquainted with : — 

1. A Solid, which has extension in length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

2. A Surface, which is the boundary of a solid, hav- 
ing extension in length and breadth only. 

3. A Line, which is the boundary of a surface, and 
has extension only in length. 

4. A Point, which is the extremity of a line, and has 
only a position ; it has no extension, either in length, 
breadth, or thickness. 

The science which treats of the measure of extension 
is called Geometry, from two Greek words which 
signify to measure land; thus denoting the purpose to 
which the science was first applied. 



PART SECOND. 
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I. Points. 

91 • Let us consider how often 2, 3, 4, iyr nwrepoinis 
can be placed in a different order of succession. We 
will first take 

2 points^ which we will designate by the letters a 
and b. 

We may have a on the left, b on the right ; 

a on the right, b on the left. 

Thus we have 2 ways, ab, ba, that is, 1x2. 

3 points, a, A, c. Two points give 2 ways, aft, ba. 
Now take c with a b. It may occupy the 3d, 2d, or 1st 
place. This gives abc, acb, cab,3 ways. Now take 
c with b a, and we shall again have 3 ways, bac, be a, 
c b a, — in all 6 ways, that is, 1 X 2 X 3. 

4 points, a, A, c, rf. We can take the six preceding 
ways, and add the 4th point d to each of the 6. The 
1st was abc; add d; it may occupy either the 4th, 3d, 
2d, or 1st place ] thus, abed, abdc, adbc, dabc^ 
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in all 4 ways. Just so each of the above 6 gives 4 
ways, therefore in all 4 X 6 = 24= 1x2x3x4. 

By observing the several series of numbers, which 
we have found, we may determine the general rule. 
On the addition of each successive point, the number 
of the preceding ways has been multiplied by the 
number which denotes the present number of points. 
Therefore to find the number of diflferent combinations 
which can be made with any number of points ; Mul- 
tiply together the natural series of numbers from one up 
to, and including, that number which denotes the number 
of the given points. 



What is the greatest number of points at whieh 
any given number of straight lines may intersect one 
another ? 

Answer, 2 straight lines can only touch each other 
at one point, and this point is common to the 2 lines. 

3 straight lines. The 3d line may intersect each of 
the preceding ; and thus we have 2 points more ; this 
gives in the whole 1+2 = 3 points. 

4 straight lines. The 4th line may intersect each of 
the other 3, and thus we have 3 new points ; 1+2 + 3 
= 6 points, (fig. 14.) 

In a similar manner the 5th line may intersect each 
of the other 4 lines, and in general each successive line 
may intersect all which precede it. Thus with each 
successive line there will be as many new points as 
there were lines already. 

The 6th line gives 5 new points. 
7th " " 6 " ■ " 
100th " " 99 " " 
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Rule. To find the greatest nvmber of points of inter^ 
section^ which a given number of straight lines may 
make : add together the natural series of nttmbers from, 
1 up to, but without induding, that number which makes 
the number of lines. 

1 line gives points. 

2 lines give 1 " 

3 " " 1 + 2 = 3 " 
20 " " 1 + 2 + 3 + .. .. + 19 = 190 " 

We can arrive at the same result by a shorter process. 
It is evident that straight lines may be drawn in such a 
manner, that each line shall intersect all the others. 
Take, for example, 20 lines ; each of these may inter- 
sect the other 19. Thus there will be 19 points in each 
line ; this would give in all the lines 19 X 20 = 380 : 
but each point is common to two lines ; we must there- 
fore divide this product by 2 ; thus for 20 lines we have 

20 X 19 

— - — = 190. Thus we get another rule; Multiply 

the number of lines by the same number less 1, and divide 
this product by 2. 

93. We will now reverse the operation. Let us sup- 
pose the greatest number of points at which a certain 
number of straight lines can intersect one another to be 
45 ; what is the number of lines 7 

Answer. We have already learnt that the number of 
intersection points is the half of the product of two num- 
bers diflfering from each other only by 1. We must 
therefore multiply the given number by 2, and then seek 
for two numbers, differing from each' other only by 1, 
which multiplied together will give this product. For 
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example, 45x2 = 90 = 10 X9; therefore the number 
of lines which will give 45 points of intersection is 10. 

341. The intersecting straight lines may be divided 
into many sets. 

We will first suppose them to be divided into 2 sets, 
and will consider several different cases. 

1. The lines of each set parallel among themselves. 
Example, Six lines are divided into 2 sets, one of 

which has 4 lines and the other 2 lines ; the 4 are paral- 
lel one to the other, and the 2 are parallel to each other. 
What is the greatest number of intersection points? 
Answer. Each line of one set intersects each line of the 
other set, thus we have 4x2 = 8. 

Ten straight lines may be divided into 2 sets as fol- 
lows : — 

9 and 1, which gives 9x1 = 9 points. 
8 and 2, " " 8x2 = 16 " 
7 and 3, " " 7x3=21 " 
6 and 4, " '' 6x4=24 " 
5 and 6, '' " 5X5=25 " 

Observe the series of numbers, 9, 16, 21, 24, 25; the 
differences between the successive numbers form the 
series 7, 5, 3, 1. 

2. The lines of each set intersecting amvong themselves 
at one pointy as in this figure, (Fig. 15.) Here the 
lines of each set give one intersection point among them- 
selves. The lines of one set also intersect the lines of 
the other. Multiply the number of lines in one set by 
the number of lines in the other set, and add 2 to the 
product ; we shall thus have the number of intersection 
points. 

■ 4 
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The number 12 being divided into 

10 and 2 gives (10 X 2) + 2=22 points. 
9 and 3 " (9x3) + 2 = 29 " 
8 and 4 " (8x4) + 2 = 34 « 
7 and 5 " (7x6) + 2 = 37 « 
6 and 6 " (6x6) + 2 = 38 " 

3. T^e lines of one set parallel to one another^ and 
the lines of the other set intersecting one another at one 
point. In this case each line of the second set intersects 
each line of the first set, and the lines of the second set 
give one intersection point besides. To ascertain the 
whole number of points, we must multiply the numbers 
of the two sets together and add 1 to the product. 

Example, Divide the number 16 into 2 sets as fol- 
lows, the 1st column being the number of lines in the 
set of parallels. 

14 and 2 give (14 X 2) + 1=29 

13 and 3 '* (13x3) + l = 40 

12 and 4 '' (12x4) + l = 49 

Hands '' (11X5) + 1 = 56 

10 and 6 " (10x6) + l = 61 

9 and 7 " (9x7) + l = 64 

8 and 8 " (8x8) + 1 = 65 

The series of numbers, 29, 40, 49, 56, 61, 64, 66, 
gives the series of diflferences 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1. 

4. The lines of one set parallel, and the lines of the 
other set intersecting one another at the greatest number 
of points. Each line of the second set intersects each 
line of the first set; the number of points at which the 
lines of the 2d set intersect one another must be calcu- 
lated by the rule before given, (99.) The number 20, 
for example, being divided 
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Into 18 and 2, gives (18 X 2) + i^= 37 



17 and 3, ' 

16 and 4, ' 

16 and 6, < 

14 and 6, ' 

13 and 7, ' 

12 and 8, ' 

11 and 9, ' 

10 and 10, ' 



2 
(17X3)+^ 

(16x4) + if^ 
(16X5) + ^ 

(14X6) + ^ 
(13x7) + i^ 

(12x8) + ?4^ 
(llX9) + ^-|i 

(10X10)+^ 



:64 

:70 

= 85 
= 99 
= 112 
= 124 
135 
= 145 



The series of numbers, 37, 54, 70, 85, 99, 112, 124, 
135, 145, gives a series of differences 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 
12, 11, 10. 

By continuing the preceding calculations, (1, 2, 3,) a 
series of differences is obtained, the reverse of those 
already obtained. 

By continuing the calculation for lines divided into 
sets in this manner, (4, 5,) the series simply progresses. 

5. The lines of one set intersecting one another at the 
grecUest number of points, and the lines of the other set 
intersecting one another at one point. 

In this case, first calculate the number of points in the 
first set ; then multiply the number of lines of the 2d set 
by the number of lines in the 1st set, because each line 
of the one set intersects each line of the other set, and 
add 1 to the product, because the liaes oC lVi<& ^.d^ «&x ^^«^ 
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intersect one another at one point. Divide the number 8 
into 6 and 2, it gives ^^+ (6 X 2) + 1=28 
into 5 and 3, " ^^+ (5 X 3) + 1 =26 

into 4 and 4, " i^ + (4X 4) + l=23 

3S. Let us now suppose the lines to be divided into 
3 sets. 

1. The lines in each set parallel among themselves. 
In this case each line of one set can intersect each line 
of the other two sets. To find the greatest number of 
intersection points, the numbers which the sets contain 
must be multiplied together in pairs. If then the num* 
bers in the 3 sets be 

6. 2, and 2, we have (6x2)+(6x2)+(2x2)=28 points 

6. 3, and 2, " (5x3)+(5x2)+(3x2)=31 " 

4. 3, and 3, " (4x3)+(4x3)+(3x3)=33 « 

4. 4, and 2, " (4x4)+(4x2)+(4x2)=32 " 

2. The lines of the 1st and 2d sets parallel amonff 
themselves, and the lines of the Zd set intersecting one 
another at one point. In this case, the lines of the first 
two sets intersect one another, and the lines of the 3d 
set, besides intersecting all the lines of the other two, 
give one intersection point among themselves. If the 
numbers in the 3 sets be 

8, 2, 2 we have (8x2)+[(8+2)x2] + 1 =37 poi 
7, 3, 2 " (7x3)+[(7+3)x2] + 1 = 42 
7, 2, 3 " (7x2)+[(7+2)x3] + 1 = 42 
6, 4, 2 " (6x4)+[(6+4)x2] + 1 = 45 
6, 2, 4 " ^6x2)+[(6+2)x4] + 1 =45 
6, 3, 3 " (6x3)+[(6+3)x3] + 1 =46 
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3. The lines of each set intersecting among themselves 
at 1 point. In this case every line of each set intersects 
every line of the other 2 sets, and there are 3 points 
besides. Therefore the numbers in the 3 sets must be 
multiplied together in pairs, and 3 be added to the pro- 
duct. 

Suppose the number in the 3 sets to be 

3,3,3wehave(3x3) + (3x3) + (3x3) + 3= 30 
4,4,4 " (4x4) + (4x4) + (4x4) + 3= 61 
6, 6, 6 " (6X 6) + (6 X 6) + (6 X 6) + 3 = lll 
2,3,4 « (2x3) + (2x4) + (3^4) + 3= 29 
3,4,6 " (3x4) + (3x5) + (4x6) + 3= 60 

4. 7%c lines of the 1st set parallel to one another ; 
those of the 2d set intersecting one another at 1 point; 
those of the 3d set intersecting one another at the greatest 
number of points. The calculation must be made ac- 
cordingly. If the 3 sets are 

6,5,6wehave(6x6)+l+[(5+6)x6]4-(^)=86p8. 
6,6,6 " (6x6)+l+[(6+6) X6]4-(^)=124 « 
8,8,8 " (8x8)+l+[(8+8)x8]+(^)=a21 " 
6,10,4 « (10x6)+l+[(6+10)x4]+(^)=131" 

II. Ltnes. 

96* Let us now calculate how many straight lines 
may be drawn between a given number of points, of 
which only two lie in the same direction. 

1. Between 2 points, only 1 straight line can be 
drawn, and these determine the length and position of 
the line; a straight line, drawn from the 1st point to the 
4* 
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2d, will coincide with a straight line drawn from the 
2d to the 1st. To coincide is to fall on, and exactly fill 
the same space. 

2. Between 3 points. In this case we may have 3 

distinct straight lines, viz.. from the 1st point to the 2d, 

from the 2d to the 3d, from the 3d to the 1st. We can 

state it in this manner ; from each of the 3 points straight 

lines may be drawn to the other 2 points ; thus, from each 

point 2 lines; consequently, from the 3 points 3x2 = 6 

lines. But each line is thus counted twice; for the 

straight line from the 1st point to the 2d is the same as 

that drawn from the 2d to the 1st ; therefore the product 

3x2 must be divided by 2. The number of straight 

3x2 
lines that can be drawn between 3 points is — 5 — = 3. 

3. Between 4 Paints, Straight lines may be drawn 
from each of these 4 points to each of the other points ; 
thus from each point 3 straight lines, and therefore from 
4 points 4 X 3 = 12 straight lines. For the reason be- 
fore given, this is twice the real number ; the true num- 

ber IS— ^ — = 6. 

4. Between Jive or more points. We may take any 
number of points, the process will be the same. Straight 
lines can be drawn from each point to every other point. 
Therefore from each point as many lines can be drawn 
as there are points less 1. We can now form the gene- 
ral rule. Multiply the whole number of points by the 
same number less 1 , and divide the product by 2. 

7x17 l^ 

Between 7 points may be ^ ^=21 lines. 

" 12 " 12 X G^ — l) _gQ^ ti 

» 50 " «.i>ii|zil) = i225« 
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The converse problem should be solved, namely, the 
number of straight lines which may be drawn between 
an unknown number of points being given, required the 
number of points. 

Sy. Every part of a straight line which is bounded 
by two points in that line, is called an extent. Two 
or more contiguous extents form together a compound 
extent. 

We will now calculate the number of single extents 
between a given number of points in a straight line. 

Between 2 points lies 1 

3 " " 2 

4 " "3 

10 " "10 — 1 

Thus the number of single extents between any 
number of points in a straight line is one less than the 
number of points. 

We will now calculate the number of single and 
compound extents between a given number of points in 
a straight line. 

2 points. Between 2 points lies 1. 

3 points. From each point to every other point may 
lie one. Thus from 3 points there would be 3 x 2 = 6 ; 
but as each line goes out from 2 points, and has there- 
fore been reckoned twice, the true number of extents is 
J(3X2) = 3. 

4 or more points. From every point may proceed as 
many extents as there are points beside this one. There- 
fore to find the number of single and compoimd extents 
in a straight line, multiply the given number of points 
iy the same number less 1, and divide this product by 2. 
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2x1 
Between 2 points may lie — ^ — = 1 

u 3 " <^ *^ ^ ^ o 

2 ~ 
" 12 " " 12X 11 gg 



38« TF%a^ 19 ^Ae greatest number o/diagaruUs which 
can be drawn in any polygon ? 

Answer, 1. A triangle can have no diagonal, for 
the vertex of each angle is already connected with the 
vertices of each of the others. 

2. A quadrilateral One diagonal can be drawn firom 
the vertex of each angle to the vertex of one of the 
others. But each diagonal connects 2 vertices, there- 
fore there can be only two diagonals in a quadrilateral 

3. In a pentagon are 5 vertices ; each is connected 
with 2 others by the bounding lines ; therefore from 
each vertex only 2 diagonals can be drawn ; from the 5 
vertices 2 X 5 = 10 ; but this is double the real nu]U« 

ber, which is — ^ — = 5. 

4. If we extend the examination to hexagons^ we 
shall find that so many diagonals can be drawn from 
the vertex of each angle of a figure, as the figure has 
sides less 3 ; each vertex being already connected with 
2 others by the bounding lines. 

Rule. To find the number of diagonals that may be 
drawn in a polygon, multiply the number of its sides or 
angles by the sams number less 3, and divide this pnh 
duct by 2. 
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In a triangle —^^-5 ' = diagonals. 



i(izii)=2 



quadrilateral ^ 
pentagon t^lziB = 6 

A 



(C 
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39. Suppose the greatest number of diagonals which 
can be drawn in a polygon to be 35, how many sides has 
the polygon ? 

Answer. This number 35 is the half of a product 
found by multiplying together two numbers, whose dif- 
ference is 3. We must therefore seek for two numbers 
whose difference is 3, and whose product is 70. These 
numbers are 10 and 7. The figure has 10 sides. 

90m We will now calculate the whole num,ber of ex- 
tents which may lie between the points of intersection of 
straight lines intersecting one another at a given number 
of points. 

Suppose the lines intersect at the greatest number of 
points. After finding the greatest number of points 
(93) in which each line is intersected, we must find 
the number of extents in each line, (37,) and multiply 
this product by the number of lines ; we shall thus get 
the whole number of extents. 

, Example. If 6 straight lines intersect at the greatest 
number of points, then each line will intersect the other 
5 Unes. In each line will be 5 points of intersection, and 

between 5 points lie — ^ — = 10 extents ; thus between 

the points of intersection of the 6 lines lie 6 X 10 = 60 
extents. 

In 7 straight lines there will be 7 — 1 = 6 points in 
each: 
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extents. 
In the same manner, 

„ 4 X (4—1) X (4 —2) _ 4X3X2 _ -^ 

2 2 — " 

,, 5 X (5—1) X (5—2) _ 5x4x3 _ 

2 2 

„ 6 X (6—1) X (6—2) _ 6X5X4 _ 

2 "" 2 ~ '^ 

„ IPX (10— 1)X (10-2) 10X9X8 _ 

2 ~ 2 

,. 20X(20— l)x(20-2) 20X19X18 

2 ~ 2 



10 



20 



= 30 



= 360 



=3420 



SI. We will now compare lines together in regard to 
their length. 

2 Lines are either equal or unequal. Call one A, the 
other B. Then A is either equal or not equal to B, 
and in the latter case A may be either longer or shorter 
than B. 

3 Lines may all be of equal length. 

2 may be equal, 1 not equal. 
All may be unequal. 3 cases. 

4 Lines. All equal. 

3 equal — 1 not equal. 

2 equal — 2 not equal, but equal to one an- 
other. 

2 equal — 2 not equal, and not equal to eacfca. 
other. 

All unequal. 6 cases. 
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6 Lines. All equal. 

6 equal — 1 unequal. 

4 equal — 2 unequal, but equal to each other. 

4 equal — 2 unequal, and unequal to each 
other. 

3 equal — ^3 unequal, but equal one to an- 
other. 

3 equal — 3 unequal, but 2 equal to each other. 

3 equal — 3 unequal, and unequal one to an- 
other. 

2 equal — 4 unequal, but equal one to another. 

2 equal— 4 unequal, but 3 equal one to 
another. 

2 equal — 4 unequal, but equal by pairs. 

2 equal— 4 unequal, and of these 2 are 
equal to one another, the other 2 un- 
equal. 

2 equal — 4 unequal, and unequal one to an- 
other. 

All unequal. 13 cases. 

Of these cases some are alike. The 8th is the same 
with the 3d, and the 9th with the 6th. Thus there are 
in all 11 different cases. 

We can arrive at the same result by numbers with- 
out reference to forms. It is only necessary to seek 
into how many sets 6 can be divided, so that the sum 
of the numbers of each set shall be 6. 



6 




3H 


hH 


hl + 1 




5H 


hl ■ 


2- 


-2- 


-2 


4- 


-2 


2- 


-2- 


-IH 


1-1 


4- 


-1 + 1 


2- 


-1- 


-1- 


-IH 


1-1 


3- 
3- 


-3 

h2 + l 


1- 


-1- 


-1- 


-1- 


hl + i 



11 Cs^ses. 
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III. Angles. 

S9« We will now seek the number of angles which 
can be made by a given number of straight lines. 

T\do straight lines may make 1, 2, or 4 angles, (fig. 16.) 

Three straight lines, if they meet at 1 point, may 

make at least 2, at most 6 angles, (fig. 17.) 

If they meet at 2 points, they may make at 
least 2, at most 8 angles; they cannot make 7 
angles, because 3 angles cannot be formed at one 
point by 2 straight lines. 

If they meet at 3 points, they make at least 3, 
at most 12 angles; but never 11 angles. 

In these calculations only the simple angles are con- 
sidered. When three or more lines meet at one point 
beside the simple angles, others are formed which are 
the sum of two or more angles, and which may be called 
compound angles. If three lines meet at one point, 
beside the two simple angles, a third is formed of these 
two added together. 

33. We will 710W consider the kind, as well as the 
number, of the angles which may be made by a given 
number of straight lines. 

I. Two straight lilies may make, (fig. 18,) 



either 1 Right 
or 1 obtuse 
or 1 acute 



2 Right 
or 1 ob. 
and 1 ac. 



4 Right 
or 2 ob. 
and 2 ac. 



II. Three straight lines meeting at 1 point. 

1. No line passing beyond the point of meeting. 
1 R. and 1 ac. 
(fig. 19,) or 1 ob. and 1 ac. 



or 2 ac. 



3 ob. 

1 R. 2 ob. (fig. 20.) 

2 ob. 1 ac. 



2. One line passing beyond the point of meeting, 
(fig. 21.) 



2 ob. 2 aa 

2 R. 1 ob. 1 ac. 

3 ac 



IE. 2 ac. 
1 ob. 2 ac. 



3. Two lines passing beyond the point of meeting, 
(fig. 22.) 

1 R. 1 ob. 3 ac. 
3 R. 2 ac. 

2 ob. 3 ac. 
1 ob. 4 ac. 

4 All three lines passing beyond the point of meet- 
ing, (fig. 23.) 

2 R. 4 ac. 

2 ob. 4 ac. 
6 ac. 

in. 7%rcc straight lines meeting at 2 points^ (fig. 24.) 
1. No line passing beyond the points of meeting. 



2 R. 


2 ob. 


1 R. 1 ac. 


1 ob. 1 ac. 


1 R. 1 ob. 


2 ac. 


2. When 1 line passes 1 point, (fig. 25.) 


3 R. 


1 R. 1 ac. 1 ob. 


2 R. 1 ac. 


2 ob. 1 ac. 


2 R. 1 6b. 


1 ob. 2 ac. 


3. When 1 line passes 2 points, (fig. 26.) 


4R. 


2 R. 1 ob. 1 ac. 


2 ob. 2 ac. 


6 
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4. When 2 lines pass bejrond the junction-points, 
(fig. 27.) 



4 R. 

2 R. 1 ob. 1 ac. 

2 ob. 2 ac. 

6 R. 

4 R. 1 ob. 1 ac. 



5 R. 

4 R. 1 ac. 

4 R. 1 ob. 



1 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 
3 ob. 2 ac. 

2 ob. 3 ac. 

3 ob. 3 ac. 

2 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 



6. When all the lines pass beyond the junction- 
points, (fig. 28.) 



6 R. 

4 R. 1 ob. 1 ac. 

2 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 

3 ob. 3 ac. 



8 R. 

4 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 

4 ob. 4 ac. 



lY. Three straight Unes meeting at 3 points* 

1. YThen no line passes a junction-point, (fig. 29.) 

1 R. 2 ac. 
1 ob. 2 ac. 
3 ac. 

2. When 1 line passes 1 point, (fig. 30.) 



2 R. 2 ac. 

1 R. 1 ob. 2 ac. 



2 ac. 2 ob. 
1 ob. 3 ac. 



3. When 1 line passes 2 points, (fig. 31.) 



2 R. 1 ob. 2 ac. 
1 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 



3 ob. 2 ac. 
2 ob. 3 ac. 



3-2. When 2 lines pass through the same point 
(fig 31-2.) 



4 R. 2 ac. 

1 R. 2 ob. 3 ac. 



2 ob. 4 ac. 

3 ob. 3 ac. 



4. When 2 lines pass each 1 point, (fig. 32.) 



2 R. 1 ob. 2 ac. 
1 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 



3 ob. 2 ac. 
2 ob. 3 ac. 
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6. When 1 line passes 2 points and another passes 

1, (fig. 33.) 

2 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 4 R. 1 ob. 2 ac. 

3 ob. 3 ac. 2 R. 2 ob. 3 ac. 
1 R. 3 ob. 3 ac. 3 ob. 4 ac 

4 ob. 3 ac. 

6. YiThen 2 lines pass 2 points each, (fig. 34.) 

4 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 
2 R. 3 ob. 3 ac. 
4 ob. 4 ac. 

7. YiThen 3 lines pass 1 point each, (fig. 35.) 



2 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 

3 ob. 3 ac. 

4 R. 1 ob. 2 ac. 
2 R. 2 ob. 3 ac. 



1 R. 3 ob. 3 ac. 
4 ob. 3 ac. 
3 ob. 4 ac. 



8. When 1 line passes 2 points, and 2 lines pass 1 
point each, (fig. 36.) 



4 R. 2 ob. 2 ac. 
2 R. 3 ob. 3 ac. 
4 ob. 4 ac. 



4 R. 2 ob. 3 ac. 

1 R. 4 ob. 4 ac. 

6 ob. 4 ac. 

4 ob. 5 ac. 



9. When 2 lines pass 2 points each, and 1 line passes 

1 point, (fig. 37.) 

4 R. 3 ob. 3 ac. 
2 R. 4 ob. 4 ac. 
6 ob. 6 ac. 

10. When each line passes 2 points, (fig. 38.) 

4 R. 4 ob. 4 ac. 
6 ob. 6 ac. 



34. If there be only one angle at a point, we desig- 
nate it by the letter at the vertex, as the point whero 
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the mAen meet aind forfn the an^ is callecL If there 
be more than one angle at the same point, we make 
use of three letters, as, (fig. 39,) BAC, CAD, ftc*, the 
letter at tilie vertex of the angle being placed ia the 
middle ; or we sometimes iise one letter placed within 
the vertex ; as the angle BAG may also be called the 
angle x. 

Now let us suppose the side AC of the acute angle 
BAC to depart more and more from AB, so as suc- 
cessively to reach AD, AE, and AF. By this move- 
ment, the mutual inclination of the sides AB and AG 
will be changed, and the angle BAC will become greater 
and greater: thus BAD is a right angle; BAE b an 
obtuse angle; BAP is'in fact no angle at all, though it 
is sometimes considered as equal to two right angles; 
for BAD is a right angle; therefore DAF nmst be a 
right angle ; since by the definition of a right ang^ they 
are equal. If we wish to make more than two angles 
at the point A, on the same side of the line BF, it can 
only be done by dividing one or both of these right 
angles, and the whole taken together will only be equal 
to 2 R. A. In like manner the sum of all the angles 
which can be made on the other side of the line BF, at 
the point A, is equal to 2 R. A. ; therefore the sum 
of all the angles, which can be made about the point 
A, or about any point, is equal to 4 R. A. 

Let us suppose the side AC to be moved forward 
until it coincides with AG ; then BAG can be consid- 
ered as an a&gle ; this angle, which is greatei than 2 
R. A., is called a convez angle. All angles not convex 
are concave angles. Obtuse, right, and acute angles are 
all concave angles. Wherever there is a concave angle, 
there will also be a convex angle. 

3S« We will now seek how many concave and convex 
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angles may be formed by straight lines going out, or 
UAVHATTSQ from 1 poitit. 

Two straight lines may form 2 angles, viz. : 1 convex 
and 1 concave. 

Three straight lines may form 6 angles, viz. : 3 convex 
and 3 concave. 

The whole number of angles formed at a point is 
double the number of the concave angles. For as there 
is a convex wherever there is a concave angle, we may 
reckon two angles at each vertex. 

The number of simple^ and compound angles always 
equals the number of concave and convex, for the sum 
of each is the greatest possible number of angles. 

Four straight lines. Each straight line, or ray, may 
form 2 angles with each of the other rays; therefore each 
ray 3 X 2 angles ; 4 rays 4x3x2 angles. But each 
angle has 2 sides; therefore the product 4x3x2 must 

be divided by 2 ; thus we have 5 = 4 X 3 = 12 

angles. 

We may proceed in a similar manner with any 
number of rays. We shall find this general rule. To 
find the number of angles, both concave and convex, 
fnade by a given number of straight lines radiating 
from one point; Multiply the 7wmber of lines by the 
same number, less 1. 

2 straight lines give 2x1 = 2 angles. 

3 " " 3X2 = 6 " 
5 " " 5X4=20 " 

20 " " 20x19 = 380, &c. 



Suppose a given number of simple angles to be 
formed about a point, let us consider what kind of angles 
they may be. 

6* 
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1. Of two angles, one will be a concave angle 1 
than 2 R. A. ; the other a convex angle greater than 2 
R. A. As mnch as the one is less than 2 R. A., by just 
so much will the other be greater than 2 R. A., since the 
sum of both is equal to 4 R. A. For the same reason 
there can only be one convex angle about a point. 

2. Three angles. There may be 3 concave, or 2 
concave and 1 convex. If the 3 concave angles are 
equal, each is an obtuse angle ; if they are not equal, 
there may be either 3 obtuse, or 2 obtuse and 1 R. A., 
or 2 ob. and 1 ac. 

There may be 4 concave, or 3 con- 
The 4 concave angles may be as 



3. Ptmr angles. 

cave and 1 convex. 

follows : 
4 R. A. 

2 R. A. 1 ob. 1 
1 R. A. 2 ob. 1 
1 R. A. 1 ob. 2 



ac. 
ac. 
ac. 



3 ob. 
2 ob. 
1 ob. 



1 
2 
3 



ac. 
ac. 
ac. 



7 cases. 



37. We will now consider the kind of concave angles^ 
which different polygons may have* 
1. The Quculrilateral. 



4 R. A. 

2 R. A. 1 ob. 1 ac. 
1 R. A. 2 ob. 1 ac. 
1 R. A. 1 ob. 2 ac. 

2. The Pentagon. 

5 ob. 

4 ob. 1 R. A. 
4 ob. 1 ac. 

3 ob. 2 R. A. 

3 ob. 1 R. A. 1 ac. 



3 
2 
I 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



ob. 
ob. 
ob. 



1 ac. 

2 ac. 

3 ac. 



7 cases, (fig. 40.) 

ob. 2 ac. 

ob. 3 R. A. 

ob. 2 R. A. 1 ac 

ob. 1 R. A. 2 ac. 

ob. 3 ac. lOoAses. 



3. The Hexagon. Of this there may be 10 differ* 

ent cases. 
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Wh-ai is the greatest number of ctmvex angles 
which a rectUineal figure may have 7 

A convex angle, when it occurs in a figure, is called a 
re-entering angle, because the vertex is directed in- 
wards; the concave angles are called salient angles. 
In all die rules and remarks, figures with salient an- 
gles only are intended, except the contrary is expressly 
stated. 

A triangle can have no convex angle. 

A quadrilateral can have 1 convex angle. 

A pentagon " " 2 " " 

A hexagon " " 3 " " 

111 general, in any rectilineal figure there may be, at 
the most, as many amvex (or re-entering) angles as the 
figure has sides less 3. 

In every rectilineal figure there must be at least 3 
concave angles. 



IV. PiGUBBS. 

30. What is the greatest number of triangles which 
can be formed with a given number of straight lines 7 

1. Three straight lines can form 1 triangle, neither 
more nor less. 

2. Four straight lines may intersect one another at 6 
points, (33.) In each line there would be 3 intersection- 
points, and between 3 points there may be 3 extents, 
(97.) Upon each extent there may be one triangle, and 
thus there would be as many triangles as there are extents. 
The number of extents is 3 X 4= 12. But each trian- 
gle has 3 sides, and therefore we have reckoned each tri- 
angle 3 times in the above estimate. We must therefore 
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diride the product 12 by 3 to obtain the real number of 
triangles. It is -^ = 4. 

3. 6 straight lines. If 5 straight lines ihtersect one 
another at the greatest number of points, there will be in 
each straight line 4 intersection-points. Between 4 points 

4X3 
there may be — ^ — extents ; therefore, in the 5 lines 

there are extents. Upon each of these ex- 

5x4x3 
tents may be one triangle, and thus triangles. 

But in this calculation each triangle is counted 3 times, 

♦u c .u . V .,,1.5x4x3 6x4x3 
therefore the true number will be — - — ^ — or ^ ^ ^ 

2x3 1x2x3 

= 10. 

From these examples we may deduce the rule. To find 

the gi'eatest number of triangles which may be fanned by 

a given number of straight lines, m>ultiply the number 

of the lines by the product of the two numbers preceding 

it in the natural order of the numbers, and divide the 

product thus obtained iy 1 X 2 X 3. 

7 straight lines can form at most - — - — -=z 35 triangles. 

1 X ^ X «^ 

Q u u a oX 7 Xo f.f> jj 

^ 1X2"X3-^^ 

20 " " " 20X19X 18^^^^ ^, 

1X2X3 

40. What number of parallelograms can be formed 
by two sets of parallel lines crossing each other? (figs. 
41 and 42.) 

1. 3 parallels in one sety and 2 in the other set. 
There will be as many parallelograms as there are inter- 
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vals between the 3 parallels ; for all the intenrals will be 
enclosed by the 2 intersecting parallels, between the 3 
parallels there will be as many intervals, sin^e and com- 
pound, as there are extents between 3 points in a straight 

3x2 

line, that is —-5 — =3. Consequently, in the supposed 

case, 3 parallelograms are formed. 

2. 4, 6, 6, or more parallels in one set, and 2 paraU 
lets in the other set. Find as before the number of inter- 
vals, single and compound, in each set, and multiply 

2x1 
them together. But 2 parallels give —5 — =1 interval; 

we have therefore only to find the number of intermls 
in the other set, and it will be the required number of 
parallelograms. 

4x3 
4parallels crossed by 2 parallels give — ^ — = 6 parallePms. 

5 <« « 2 " ?-^li=10 " 

g c If 2 " r2i^=16 « 

From these examples, the rule for finding the number 
of parallelograms formed by the intersection of any 
number of parallel lines by 2 parallel lines is apparent. 
Midtiply the number of the lines of the former set by the 
same number less 1, aru/ divide this product by 2. 

3. Let there be any number of parallels in each set, 
and we have this rule for finding the number of paral- 
lelograms made by the intersection of the two sets. 
Multiply the number of intervals between the parallels of 
me set, by the number of intervals between the parallels 
of the other. 

10 parallels crossed by 10 parallels give 

10 X 9 ^ 10 X 9 ^^^ „ , 

— 5 — X — 5 — = 2026 parallelograms. 
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6 parallels crossed by 4 parallels give 

^^X^— = 90 parallelograms. 
12 parallels crossed by 30 parallels give 

= 28.710 parallelograms. 



12X11 30X29 



The rule may be thus expressed : Multiply the num- 
ber of lines in each set taken separately by the same 
number less 1 ; take half of each pfodtict ; multiply these 
half-products together, and this last product vntt be the 
number required, 

41. We will now set down in a tabular form the 
number of parallelograms formed by intersecting sets of 
parallel lines. It may be done in the familiar manner 
of the multiplication table. Set down the numbers for 
one set in a horizontal series, and the numbers for the 
other, set in a vertical series, and the number of par- 
allelograms formed by the intersection of the 2 sete 
directly under the one, and opposite to the other. 



Ilels 


1 


•2 


» 3 [ . 4 ^ 6 


6 


7 


1 1 


u. 


u 











2 





1 


3 6 10| 


15 


21 1 


3| 





3 


9 18 30 


45 


63| 


4 II 





6| 


18 1 36 60 


90 


126 1 


6 





10 


30 60 100 


150 


210 1 


6 


Oj 


15 


45 90 150 


225 


315 1 


7| 





21 


63 126 210 


315 1 


441 



The numbers of the first vertical series are the same a8 
those of the first horizontal series ; the numbers of the 
second vertical series are the same as those of the seccmd 
horizontal series, and so on. 
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The differences between each two successive numbers 
of the horizontal and of the vertical series are as follows: 



The First 




















Second 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 


Third 


3 


6 


9 


12 


16 


18 


Fourth 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


Fifth 


10 


20 


30 


40 


60 


60 


Sixth 


15 


30 


45 


60 


75 


90 


Seventh 


21 


42 


63 


84 


105 


126 



Again, remark the difference between each two suc- 
cessive numbers of the horizontal and also of the vertical 
series in this table. 

The horizontal series give these differences, viz. : 

1st horizontal series 
2d " "111111 

3d " " 33333.3 

4th « » 6 6 6 6 6*6 

5th " " 10 10 10 10 10 10 

6th " " 15 15 15 16 15 16 

The vertical series give these differences, viz. : 
1st 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


3 


6 


9 


12 


15 


18 


4 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


6 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 



Once more, remark the difference between the suc- 
cessive numbers of the series last formed. 
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In the horizontal they are as follows, via. : 



1st 




1 




1 


1 


1 


ad. 




2 




2 


2 


2 


3d. 




3 




3 


3 


3 


4th. 




4 




4 


4 


4 


eth. 




6 




6 


6 


ff 


6th. 




6 




6 


6 


6 


In the vertical 


they 


are 








Ist. 2 


d. 


3d. 


4th. 


6th. 


6th. 




r" 




3 


4 


5 


6 




2 




3 


4 


5 


6 




2 




3 


4 


6 


6 




i 




3 


4 


6 


6 




2 




3 


4 


6 


6 



Note. The preceding tables of differences are given 
as an example of the manner in which a subject sdhould 
be treated. The scholar should be accustomed to ex- 
amine a subject in all its relations. 

43. Into how many triangles ca7i a rectilineal figure 
be divided by diagonals not intersecting one another 9 

The vertex of each angle is already connected by the 
bounding lines with the vertices of 2 other angles; there 
remain then just as many vertices with which each 
vertex is not connected, as the figure has sides less 3. 
Consequently there may be as many diagonals not in- 
tersecting one another, as the figure has sides less 3. 

1. The triangle. This can have no diagonal; for 
3 — 3 = 0. 

2. TRc quadrilateral. Here we have 4 — 3 = 1 di- 
agonal, which will divide the figure into 2 triangles. 

3. The pentagon. Here we have 5 — 3 = 2 diago- 
nals, dividing the figure into 3 triangles. 
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In each case we have one more triangle than we have 
diagonals, and hence we may infer the general rule. If 
as many diagonals be drawn in a rectilineal figure as 
can be wUhout one intersecting another, there will be 
formed as many triangles as the figure has sides 
less 2. 

In a quadrilateral 4 — 2 = 2 triangles. 

In a hexagon 6 — 2 = 4 ** 

In a decagon 10 — 2 =: 8 " &c. 

4S« We will now consider the number and kind of 
figures into which a rectilineal figure "may be divided by 
straight lines dragon at pleasure, 

1. The triangle, (fig. 43.) A line drawn from the 
vertex of an angle to the opposite side divides the trian- 
gle into 2 triangles. A line drawn from one side to 
another side divides the triangle into 1 triangle and 1 
quadrilateral. 

2. The quadrilateral, (fig. 44.) A Ime drawn from 
the vertex of an angle may meet a side, or the vertex 
of another angle. In the former case 1 triangle and 1 
quadrilateral, in the latter case 2 triangles, are formed. 

A line drawn from one side of the quadrilateral may 
meet either the adjacent or the opposite side. In the 
former case 1 triangle and 1 pentagon, in the latter case, 
2 quadrilaterals, are formed. Fig, 45. 

Note. In the preceding exercises one or two exam- 
ples only have been given, to show the manner of pro- 
ceeding. Each teacher can increase the number at his 
pleasure. 

V. SoLros. 

44« We will now find by calculation the number of 
hues and angles in a prism. 
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L Lines. 1. Edges or Sides. 

The triangular prism has — -J— - 



quadrangular 

pentagonal 

hexagonal 



(i 



(< 



<( 



2X4+4X4 

2 
2X5+5X4 

2 
2X6+6X4 



= *#=3X4 
='-1^-3x5 
= «-??= 3X6 



Rule. Multiply the number of sides in the base by 3. 

i«iljte0.| 



2. Axes. 



The triangular prism 
quadrangular 

Eentagonal 
exagonal 
heptagonal 
octagonal 
nonagonal 
decagonal 



Corner 
Axes 




4 

6 

8 

10 



Edga 
Axes. 




6 

9 


12 


16 



Face 
Axes, 



1 

3 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 
6 



Comer 
Edge Axes. 



Fftce 



2X3 


2X5 


2X7 


2X9 





11. Angles. 1. Line Angles. 
Triangular prism has 
quadrangular " 
pentagonal 
decagonal 

2. Plane Angles. 
Triangular prism has 









quadrangular '' 



(( 



pentagonal 
decagonal 



(( (( 



(( (( 



6X3 = 

8X3 = 

10X3 = 

20X3 = 

6X3 

2 
8X3 
2 
10X3 

2 
20X3 




6 

7 

9 




b18 
= 24 
= 30 
= 60 

=9 



=12 

:16 

=30 
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3. Solid Angles. 

Triangular prism has 2 X 3 = 6 

quadrangular " " 2x4 = 8 

pentagonal " " 2 X 5 = 10 

decagonal " " 2x10 = 20 
That is, a prism has twice as many solid angles as 
its base has sides. 

48. We will now find the number of lines and angles 
inapyramid, 

I. The Lines. Edges or Sides. 

Triangular p3rramid has^ ^ ' 6 

quadrangular " « ^^^^"^^=8 
pentagonal « " (gX3)+5 _^Q 
decagonal «« (10x3) + 10^ao 

II. Angles. 1. Line Angles. 

Triangular pyramid has (3 X 3) + 3 = 12 
quadrangular " " (4x3)+ 4 = 16 
pentagonal " " (5x3)+ 5 = 20 
decagonal « '' (10 X 3) + 10 = 40 

2. Plane Angles. 
Triangular pyramid has ^ ' ' 6 

quadrangular " " (4x3) + 4 ^q 
pentagonal " " (5x3)+5 ^^q 
decagonal " " (122< ^VtlO^^O 



4fi 
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3. Solid Angles. 
Triaagular pyramid has 
quadrangular '' 
pentagonal 
decagonal 



(( 



(( 



u 



u 



u 



3 + 1 

4+1 

6 + 1 

10 + 1 



4 
5 
6 
11 



46. We will now find by calculaHon the number of 
lines and angles in the regular solids. 

I. Lines. 1. Exterior. Edges or Sides. 

4X3 



Tetraedron has 



Oetaedron " 



Icosaedron " 



=6 



Hezftedron 



u 



Dodecaedfon 



(C 



2 


8X3 

2 '^ 


20X3 


2 ™" 


6X4 


2 


12X6 



12 



30 



12 



30 



2. Interior. Axes. 

Comer Ajem. 

Tetraedron has 



Oetaedron " o^3 

12 
Icosaedron " ■o" = 6 

g 

Hexaedron ^* s'^^ 

A 

20 
Dodecaedron " — =10 






EdgtAsM. 

^3 


OoTAer 

FBCttAZM. 

4 


1-4 


5^-e 





1=10 


?-'» 







12 . 
2-* 





12 » 
2 ^ 


2-H 
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II. Angles. 



Lina Angles. 



Tetraedron has 4 X 3 = 12 
Octaedron " 8 X 3 = 24 
Icosaedron " 20 X 3 == 60 
Hexaedron '' 6x4 = 24 
Dodecaedron " 12 X 5 = 60 



FaceAnglas. 

4x3^g 



= 12 
= 30 
= 12 
= 30 



2 
8X3 


2 
20X3 


2 
6X4 


2 
12X5 



Solid Anglai. 

4X3 



3 
8X3 

4 
20X3 



5 
6X4 

3 
12X5 



= 4 
= 6 
= 12 

=8 
=20 
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PART SECOND. 

SECTION SECOND. 

CONSTRUCTION 



I. Lines. 



47. Hitherto we have drawn figures on the board, 
and on the slate, by the eye, without regard to strict 
accuracy ; we will now make use of instruments, and 
draw them with more care. 

To draw straight lines we make use of a ruler. That 
we may be accustomed to draw them in all positions 
of the ruler, we will take points in various parts of the 
paper, (or slate,) and connect them by straight lines, 
keeping the paper (or slate) always in the same posi- 
tion. 

48« To draw circular lines we make use of a pair of 
compasses. These must be opened to a certain dis- 
tance, the point of one leg fixed tight in the paper, and 
the point of the other leg moved on the surface of the 
paper about the fixed point, until the curved line thus 
made shall return into itself, and form a complete figure. 
This curved line is the circumference of a circle ; the 
point of the fixed leg is the centre of the circle. The 
size of the circle depends upon the greater or less dis- 
tance between the points of the compasses. The radius 
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of thfi circle is exactly equal to this distance : heooe, to 
ezpiess the size of a circle, we give the length of its 
radius ; thus we say a circle of 1 inch, 1 foot, or .1000 
feet radius. 

Many circles may be described^ that is drawn, about 
the same centre; and their circumferences will remain 
in all parts at the same distance one from another. Two 
such circles, besides having a common centre, have 
the surface of the smaller in common, and the difference 
between their surfaces is an annular surface or ring. 

49« Two circles in a plane may have various rela- 
tive positions. They may have a common centre, or 
they may not. In the latter case the circles may lie 
entirely apart, or their circumferences may meet at 1 
point on the outside, or may intersect at 2 points, so that 
they shall have in common a surface enclosed by 2 arcs. 
One circle may be entirely within the other, without 
having a common centre ; of this there may be two 
cases, viz., the circumferences may be entirely separate, 
or they may touch at 1 point. 

We will draw several figures and examine them. 
(Fig. 46.) 

In 1 the distance between the centres of the circles si^O. 
In 2 the distance is greater than the 8fi(/n% of the 2 radii, 

by so much of the straight line joining the 2 cen*- 

tres as lies between Ihe 2 circumferences. 
In 8 the distance between the 2 centres is equal to ihe 

sum of the 2 radii. 
In 4 the distance is less than the sum of the 2 radii by 

so much of the straight line joining the 2 centres as 

ies between the intersecting arcs. 
In 6 the distance is less than the difference of the 2 
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radii by so much of the radius of the greater circle 
passing through the centre of the lesser, as is con- 
tained between the 2 circumferences. 
In 6 the distance is exactly equal to the difference of 
the radii. 

SO, Suppose it is required to draw 10 straight lines, 
of which the 1st shall be 1 inch long, the 2d 2 inches 
long, and the 3d 3 inches long, arid so on, the lOth being 
10 inches long. 

Draw a straight line of any length ; open the com- 
passes so that the points shall be 1 inch apart, or, as it 
is more concisely expressed, take 1 inch between the 
points of the compasses, and apply them to the line. To 
get the 2d line, apply the compasses twice continuously 
to the line already drawn; or take 2 inches between 
the points and apply them once. Proceed in this man- 
ner ; for the 10th line apply an opening of 1 inch 10 
times continuously. 

If it is required to draw a straight line which shall 
be 2, 3, 4 or more times as long as another line ; then 
draw a line of any length ; take this length between the 
points of the compasses, and apply it as often as is 
required to a line of indefinite length. 

How shall we cut from a long Une a part equal to a 
shorter one 7 Take the length of the shorter one be- 
tween the points of the compasses ; apply them to the 
longer line, placing one point at the end of the line. 
The remainder of the long line is the difference between 
the lines. 

Sl« Suppose it is required to describe from the ends 
of the line AB, as centres, 2 circles which shall have the 
following relations one to the other. 
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1. Saving nothmg in common, {fig. 46. 2.) Fix om 
leg of the compasses at A, and with an opening les9 
than AB, for example = AC, describe a circle. Then 
fix one leg of the compasses at B, and with an opening 
less than BC describe a circle. We have the 2 circles 
required. 

2. TTie surfaces having no part in common, but the 
circumferences touching a£ 1 point, (fig. 46. 3.) From 
A, as a centre, with an opening of the compasses, or, 
(to speak more technically,) a radius, less than AB, 
for example = AC, describe a circle; from B, as a 
centre, with a radius =BC, describe another circle; we 
have the 2 circles required, which will touch each 
other externally. 

3. The circumferences touching at 2 points, (fig. 46. 4.) 
From A, as a centre, with a radius less than AB, d^ 
scribe a circle; from B, as a centre, with a radius 
greater than BC, but less than BA, describe another 
circle ; we have the circles required. Suppose the line 
BA to be continued to E, it is evident that the radius 
of the circle described from B may be taken either equal 
to or greater than BA. If it be taken = BE = BA -f- AE 
= BA + AC, (since AE and AC are equal, being radii 
of the same circle,) then the first circle will meet the 2d 
at one point only, viz. at E. 

4 Having the surface of one in common, without the 
circumferences touching each other, (fig. 46. 5.) Pro- 
duce AB to C. From A, as a centre, with a radius AC, 
describe a circle ; from B, with a radius less than BC, 
for example = BD, describe another circle. We hav^ 
the circles required. 

5. Having the surface of one in comanon, mid the 
circumferences touching at 1 point, (fig. 46. 6.) Pro* 
duce AB to any point C. From A^ with a radiu$( r^ AO, 
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describe a circle, and from B, with a radius = BC, 
describe another circle. 

OSi. To divide a straight line AB into 2, 4, 8, 16, ^c, 
equal parts, (fig. 47.) 

From A and B, as centres, with equal radii, which 
must be greater than ^ AB, describe two circles ; the 
circiunferences of these circles will intersect at 2 points, 
C and D, one on each side of AB. Join C and D by a 
straight line. The line AB will be bisected at the point 
where CD crosses it. It is not necessary to describe 
entire circumferences ; 2 intersecting arcs on each side 
of AB will be sufficient. If the line is very long, or the 
compasses very small, we can take any 2 points in the 
line for centres, so they are at equal distances from the 
ends of the line. 

By a similar process bisect each half of AB, and the 
whole hne will be divided into 4 equal parts, (fig. 48.) 
Bisect each of these 4 parts, and the whole line will be 
divided into 8 equal parts. 

fS3. To draw a curved line like a steel spring, (fig. 
49.) 

Draw a straight line, and take in it any point A. 
From A, as a centre, with a small radius AB, de- 
scribe a semi-circumference BC; then from B, as a 
centre, with radius BC, describe a second semi-circum- 
ference below the line AB ; then from A, with radius 
AD, describe a third semi-circumference above the Hne 
AB ; again from B, with a radius BE, describe a fourth 
semi-circumference, EF, below the line, and so on. 
There will thus be formed from connected semi-cir- 
cumferences a connected curved line. From the con- 
struction it is evident that AB = AC, BC = BD, and 
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AD = AE, consequently BD = CE; BE = BP, con- 
sequently OE = DF, thus BO = BD = CE = DF. 

S4L. To draw a curved line winding like a snail- 
sheU, (fig. 50.) 

Draw a straight line and take in it a point A. On 
each side of this point measure off in the line several 
small equal parts, for example 3, viz., AD, DH, HB, 
AO, CG, GL. From A, as a centre, with a radius AB, 
describe a circumference. Then, on each side of the 
line AB alternately, describe semi-circmnferences, viz., 
from O, with radius OB; from D, with radius DE; 
from G, with radius GF. The required curved line 
will thus be formed. From the diagram it appears that 
LE contains 2 of the above equal parts; BF has 4; EI 
has 6. 

sun. To draw a serpentine line, (fig. 51.) 
Divide a straight line into any number of equal parts, 
for example, 12. From the 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, and 
11th points of division, as centres, with a radius equal 
to one part, describe semi-circumferences, alternately 
above and below the straight line. A curved line 
drawn in this manner resembles that made by a snake 
in motion, and is therefore called a serpentine line. 

ff6« To draw a line which curves like the waves, 
(fig. 52.) 

Draw 3 parallel straight lines at equal distances from 
one another. We can do this with a ruler, for if it is 
well made the two edges will be parallel ; draw lines 
along both edges, and we shall have 2 of the parallels ; 
move the ruler and place one edge exactly upon one of 
the lines already drawn, then draw a line along the 
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Other edge, and we shall have 3 parallels. Divide 
these parallels into any number of equal parts, for 
example, 10. Then from the points of division 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9, alternately on one and the other of the exterior 
parallels, with a radius equal to the distance between 
the first division point and the end of the middle par- 
allel, describe arcs. These will be alternately above 
and below the middle parallel, and will form a contin- 
uous curved line, called a waving line. 

ff7. To draw an Ellipse, (fig. 53.) 

Divide a straight line AD into 3 equal parts at the 
points B and C. From B, with radius BC, describe a 
circle; and from C, with radius CB, describe another 
circle ; the circumferences of these circles will intersect 
at 2 points, E and F. From E draw the diameters 
EG and EH ; and from F draw the diameters FI and 
FK. From E, as a centre, with radius EG, describe 
the arc GH, and from F, with radius FI, describe 
the arc IE. Thus from the 4 exteric^r arcs IK, KH,* 
HG, and GI, is formed a connected figure caHed an 
ettipse, 

ff8« To draw an Oval, (fig. 54.) 

Describe a circumference and divide it into 4 equal 
parts ; join the opposite division points by the diameters 
BC and DE ; draw CD and BD, and produce them be- 
yond D. From C, with radius CB, describe the arc 
BF; and from B, with radius BC, describe the arc 
CG ; and from D, with radius DF, describe the arc FG. 
The arcs BC, CG, GF, and FB form, together, a figure 
shaped like an egg. 
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II. Angles. 

m. Before proceeding to the construction of angles, 
it will be well to make ourselves acquainted with the 
relation between angles and arcs. We have before 
seen that as the side AC (fig. 39) departs from AB, 
the angle which it makes with AB is constantly in- 
creasing. Now let us suppose that each point in AC 
describes at the same time an arc of a circle. It is 
evident that such arcs bear a certain fixed relation to 
the angle and to one another, since all are made by one 
and the same motion of the side AC, and begin, in- 
crease, and end simultaneously. These arcs difier in 
actual length ; but each is the same fractional part of a 
whole circumference; if we suppose each circumfer- 
ence to be divided into the same number of equal 
parts, these arcs will contain an equal number of such 
,parts. 

It isr usual to divide a circumference into 360 equal 
parts called degrees, and marked thus (°) ; for exam- 
ple, 40** is read forty degrees. As all circumferences, 
whether of great or of small circles, are divided into 
360**, it follows that a degree is not a fixed quantity, 
but varies for every different circumference. It merely 
expresses the magnitude of an arc as compared with 
the whole circumference of which it is a part, and not 
with any other circumference. Each degree is divided 
into 60 equal parts called minules, and marked ('). 
Each minute is divided into 60 equal parts called 
seconds, marked ("). The division is sometimes car- 
ried to thirds SLnd fourths, marked ('") (""). 

We are thus furnished with a very convenient method 
of measuring angles. As the magnitude of an angle has 
7 
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no reference to the length of its sides, but to their 
mutual inclination, or the opening between them, either 
of the arcs described from its vertex as a centre, and 
ifitercepted, (taken between,) by its sides, may be taken 
as the measure of the angle, for they all contain the 
same number of degrees; which number of degrees 
denotes the size of the angle. 

00« If the side AC be moved entirely round the 
point A, it will have made 4 R. A. ; and at the same 
time each point in it will have described an entire cir- 
cumference; thus a circumference, or 360**, is the meas- 
ure of 4 right angles; and therefore a quarter of a 
circumference, or quadrant, as it is called, is the measure 
of 1 right angle ; that is, the sides of every right angle 

will intercept an arc of —r- = 90** in the circumference 

of a circle described from its vertex as a centre with 
any radius. We say therefore that a right angle is an 
angle of 90**; half a right angle is an angle of 45**; 
one third of a right angle is an angle of 30** ; two thirds 
of a right angle is an angle of 60**, &c. 

61« Having made ourselves acquainted with the 
principle upon which the mensuration of angles depends, 
we will now examine the protractor, (fig. 55,) which is 
an instrument used in plotting, that is, drawing upon 
paper angles whose magnitude is known ; or for meas- 
uring angles already drawn upon paper. It is a semi- 
circle of wood, metal, or horn, accurately divided into 
180**. For the convenience of reckoning both ways, the 
degrees are numbered from the left towards the right, 
and from the right towards the left. The division lines 
are all drawn from a point in the middle of the diameter, 
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called the centre of the protractor. This point is marked 
by a notch in the diameter. 



Another instrument, called a square, (fig. 56,) 
is also used for drawing and measuring right angles. 
This consists of two rulers fixed together at right angles 
with one another. Sometimes the ends of these two are 
connected by a third ruler, thus forming a right-angled 
triangle. We may ascertain if a square is accurately 
made in this very simple manner, (fig. 57,) Draw a 
straight line AB ; divide it into 2 parts at the point O. 
Apply one edge of the square to the part AO, placing 
the vertex of the right angle at O ; then, by drawing a 
line along the other edge, make the angle AOC. Re- 
verse the square, keeping the vertex of the right angle at 
0, but applying one edge to the other part of the line 
AB ; viz. to OB ; draw a line along the other edge, and 
the angle BOD will be made. If OC and OD do not 
coincide, the sides of the square do not form exactly a 
right angle. The angle COD will be twice the diflFer- 
ence between the angle made by the 2 sides and a right 
angle. 

eS. Having examined the construction of these in- 
struments, we will now proceed to use them. 

To make a right angle. 

Solution 1. With the Protractor. It is required to 
make a right angle at the point O in the straight line AB, 
(fig. 48.) Apply the diameter of the protractor to the 
given line so that the centre shall fall exactly on the 
point O. Mark on the paper the point where the divis- 
ion 90® on the arc of the protractor falls. Suppose at 
C; draw the straight line CO. This line will be per- 
pendicular to AB, and will make 2 K. A. with it. 
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Sol. 2. With the Square. Draw straight lines along 
the 2 sides which make the right angle, and at their 
point of junction a right Shgle will be made upon the 
paper. If one of the sides of the required angle be 
given, apply one side of the square to this given line, 
and draw a line along the other side. 

Sol. 3. With the Compasses, (fig. 48.) Draw a 
straight line; take in it any point O, and make OA = 
OB. From A and B as centres with equal radii describe 
2 arcs which will intersect at C. Draw CO. The 
angles COA and COB are right angles. 

In the solutions of this problem we have solved an- 
other problem also ; namely, that of erecting a perpen- 
dicular to a given straight line; for the line CO is 
perpendicular to AB. 

64* To draw a perpendicular from a given point 
to a given straight line AB, (fig. 48.) 

From the point C, with a radius greater than the 
shortest distance from C to the line AB, describe an arc 
which will cut AB at two points, K and L. From each 
of these points, with the same radius, describe an arc. 
These arcs will intersect each other at some point; 
suppose at M. A line drawn from C to a AB, passing 
through M, will be the perpendicular required. 

6ff« To m>ake an angle the size of which is given in 
degrees. 

Sol. Draw a straight line. Apply to it the diameter 
of the protractor. Mark on the paper the point where 
the centre of the protractor lies, and also the point where 
the given nxmiber of degrees on the arc of the protractor 
lies. Connect these two points by a straight line, and 
the required angle will be made. 
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80. To make an angle equal to a given angle AOB, 
(fig. 68.) 

Sol. 1. With the Protractor. Measure the number 
of degrees in the given angle, and then make an angle 
of the same number of degrees. 

Sol. 2. With the Compasses. Draw the straight line 
CD. From O as a centre, with any radius, describe an 
arc which shall intersect the sides of the angle AOB. 
From C as a centre, with an equal radius, describe an 
arc, which will intersect the line CD at D. From D as 
a centre, with a radius equal to the chord AB, describe 
an arc which will intersect the former at the point E. 
Draw EC. The angle ECD = AOB. 

Vf. Through a given point C, to draw a line parol" 
hi to a given line AB, (fig. 61.) 

Sol. 1. From the point C let fall upon AB the per- 
pendicular DC. Upon DC at C erect the perpendicular 
CF, which is the line required. 

SoL 2. Draw from C a straight line meeting AB at 
any point E. At C make an angle ECF = ang. CEB. 
CF is the line required. 

08« To divide a given angle O into 2, 4, 8, 16, ^c. 
equal angles, (fig. 59.) 

SoL From O as a centre, with any radius, describe an 
arc AB. From A and B as centres with equal radii 
describe 2 arcs which will intersect at C. Draw CO, 
and the angle AOB will be divided into 2 equal angles, 
COA and COB. 

Repeat this operation with each of the angles COA 

and COB, and the entire angle at O will be divided into 

4 equal angles. By continuing the process it may be 

divided into 8, 16, 32, &c. equal angles. 

7# 
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To make an angle which shall be 2, 3, 4, timeSy 
or ij ij i as great as the angle O, (figs. 59 and 60.) 

Sol. From the point M, at which the vertex of the 
new angle is to lie, draw a straight line of any length. 
From M as a centre, with radius equal to OB, describe 
an arc, which will intersect the straight line at N. Be- 
ginning at N measure on this arc 2, 3, or 4 times the 
length of AB; for example, NP, PS, &c.; draw SM, 
and we shall have the angle SMN = 2 AOB. Or, divide 
the arc AB into 2, 3, or more equal parts, and measure 
one or more of these parts on the arc NS; for example, 
NR = f AB ; draw RM ; the angle RMN = # AOB. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TRIANGLES. 



70* To construct a triangle which shall be equal to 
another triangle ABC, (fig. 62.) 

- 1. Let the 3 sides of ABC be given. Draw a straight 
line EP equal to one of the given sides, for example, 
BC. From E as a centre, with radius equal to a 
second side AB, describe an arc ; and from F, with a 
radius equal to the third side CA, describe another 
arc which will intersect the former at D. Draw the 
straight lines DE and DP. DEP is the required trian- 
gle. 

2. Suppose the side BC and the two adjacent angles B 
and C to be knovm. Draw a straight line EP == side 
BC. At the point E make the angle DEP = CBA, at 
point P make the angle DPE = ACB. Produce the 
sides of the angles E and P until they intersect ai D. 
DEP is the required triangle. 
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3. Suppose the sides BC and BA, and the included 
angle ABC, td be knotan. Draw a straight line EF = 
side BC. At point E make an angle DEF = CBA. 
Take ED = BA, and draw DP. DEF is the triangle 
required- 

That the triangles thus constructed are in each case 
equal to the given triangle will be demonstrated here- 
after (196, 137, 137.) By eqiial figures we mean 
figures which coincide entirely when one is laid upon 
the other ; therefore equal figures must be similar. 

71. To construct triangles in and about circles, 

1. An equilateral triangle, (fig. 63.) Divide the cir- 
cumference of a circle with the compasses into 3 equal 
parts. Join the division points by straight lines, and 
we shall thus construct an equilateral triangle in a 
circle. 

In an equilateral triangle constructed about a circle 
the sides are tangents to the circle at the above men- 
tioned division points of the circumference. To obtain 
these tangents draw radii to the division points; and 
upon the ends of these radii erect perpendiculars. Pro- 
duce these perpendiculars both ways until they inter- 
sect one another, and we shall have an equilateral 
triangle constructed about a circle. 

2. A scalene triangle. Divide the circumference of a 
ciicle into three unequal parts. Join the division points 
by straight lines, and we shall thus have constructed a 
scalene triangle in a circle. Draw tangents to the circle 
at the division points, and produce such tangents in 
both directions until they intersect one another, and we 
have a scalene triangle about a circle. 
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Remark. The vertices of all the angles of each trian- 
gle constructed in a circle lie in the circumference of 
the circle. A figure, the vertices of whose angles are 
thus situated, is said to be inscribed in a circle ; and 
the circle is said to be circumscribed abotit the figvre. 
A figure, all the sides of which are tangents to a circle, 
IS said to be ctrcumscribed about a circle, and the circle 
to be inscribed in the figure. 

73. To construct an equUateral triangle upon the line 
AB, (Fig. 64.) 

Sol. From A as a centre, with a radius equal to 
AB, describe a circle ; and from B, with a radius BA, 
describe another circle. The circumferences of these 
circles will intersect at C and D. Draw the straight 
lines CA, CB, DA, DB. Two equilateral triangles 
will thus be constructed, which will be equal to each 
other. 

73. To construct an isosceles triangle upon the line 
AB, (fig. 65.) 

Sol. From A and B as centres, with equal radii, 
describe two arcs intersecting at C. Draw the straight 
lines CA and CB. An isosceles triangle will thus be 
formed, of which AB is the base. 

74* To construct upon the line AM an isosceles trian- 
gle, whose equal sides shall be equal to a given line M, 
(fig. 66.) 

Sol. From A and B as centres, with a radius equal 
to M, describe two arcs intersecting at C. Draw CA 
and CB. CAB is the triangle required. 
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yS. To construct a right-angled isosceles triangle 
upon the line AB, unth a right angle adjacent to the side 
AB, (fig. 66.) 

Sol, At either of the points A or B erect a perpen- 
dicular to the line AB. In this perpendicular take 
BC = BA. Draw CA, and the required triangle will 
be constructed. 

T6. To construct a right-angled isosceles triangle 
upon a straight line AB, with the right angle opposite 
to the side AB, (fig. 67.) 

SoL Bisect AB. From the division point C as a 
centre, with a radius equal to CA or CB, describe a 
semi-circumference. To AB at C erect a perpendicular, 
which will meet the semi-circumference at its middle 
point F. Draw FA and FB. FAB is the required 
triangle. If the proposition were to construct a right- 
angled triangle in general, we could take any point in 
the arc, and by connecting it by straight lines with A 
and 6, should construct a right-angled triangle. 

yy. To construct an obtuse-angled and an acute- 
angled isosceles triangle^ (fig. 67.) 

SoL Produce the perpendicular CF beyond the semi- 
circumference, and take in it the point D within, and 
the point E without the semi-circle. Draw DA, DB, 
EA, and EB. The triangle DAB is an obtuse-angled 
isosceles triangle, and the triangle EAB is an acute- 
angled isosceles triangle. 



CONSTRUCTION OF QUADRILATERALS. 

78* To construct a quadrilateral which shall be equal 
to a given quadrilateral ABCD, (fig. 68.) 
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Sol In the given quadrilateral A BCD draw the 
diagonal AC. It is thereby divided into 2 triangles, CAB 
and DAC. If we construct 2 triangles equal to these, 
and place them together in the same relative position, 
the problem will be solved. 

Draw a straight line EF = AB. From E as a 
centre, with a radius = AC, and from F as a centre, 
with a radius = BC, describe 2 arcs cutting one an- 
other at G. Draw GE and GF. The triangle GEF 
= CAB. 

Again, from E as a centre, with a radius = AD, and 
from G, with a radius = CD, describe 2 arcs cutting 
one another at H. Draw HE and HG. Triangle 
HEG = DAC. Consequently the quadrilateral EFGH 
= ABCD. 

70. To construct a square upon a given straight liiie 

AB, (fig. 69.) 

Sol 1. At the points A and B erect perpendicu- 
lars to the line AB. Take AC and BD each equal 
to AB. Draw CD and the required square will be 
constructed. 

Sol 2. At the point A erect a perpendicular to 
the line AB. In this perpendicular take AC==AB. 
Through the point C draw CD equal and parallel to 
AB; and through B draw BD equal and parallel to 

AC. ABCD is the required square. 

80* To construct a square in and about a circle^ 

(fig. 70.) 

Sol Describe a circle. Draw 2 diameters cutting 
each other at right angles. Join the ends of these 
diameters by straight lines, and a square will be con- 
structed within a circle. 
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At the points where the ends of the diameters meet 
the circumference, draw tangents to the circle. Pro- 
duce each tangent both ways until they intersect one 
another; and a square will be constructed about a 
circle. 

81* To construct a square which shall be double a 
given sqttare, (fig. 72.) 

SW. In the given square ABCD, draw the diagonal 
AC, and construct upon it the square AEFC, which 
square will be double the square ABCD. For ABCD 
is composed of 2 equal triangles, ABC and ADC, but 
AEFC is composed of 4 triangles, each equal to ABC. 

83. Remark. In a right triangle the side opposite 
to the right angle is called the hypothenttse. Now you 
will observe that the square constructed upon the hy- 
pothenuse AC of the isosceles right-angled triangle ABC 
is equal to the squares constructed upon AB and BC, 
the sides which include the right angle, taken together. 
We shall hereafter find this to be true in all right-angled 
triangles. 

83* To construct a square which shall be 4, 9, 16, 
26, 36, ^c. times as great as a given square, (fig. 71.) 

SoL Let a square constructed upon AB be the given 
square. Produce AB, and take BC = AB, CF= AB, 
FI = AB, &c. Construct upon AC, AF, AI, &c., the 
squares ACDE, AFGH, AIKL, &c. ACDE is 4 times 
greater than the given square; AFGH is 9 times greater ; 
and AIKL is 16 times greater. 

M the side of a square is 2, its surface will be 4 times 
as great as that of a square whose side is 1 ; a square 
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whose side is 3 will have a surface 9 times as great as 
a square whose side is 1. 

84* To construct many rectangular and oblique- 
angled parallelograms upon a given straight lifie AB, 

(fig. 73.) 

SoL At the point A erect a perpendicular to AB. 
Take any points C and D in this perpendicular ; through 
them draw lines parallel to AB. Through B draw a 
line parallel to AC. Thus we have constructed 2 rec- 
tangular parallelograms upon AB. 

Again, make at A an oblique angle. In the side 
which together with AB includes this angle take any 
points E and F, and through these points draw lines 
parallel to AB. Through the point B draw a line par- 
allel to AE. We have thus constructed 2 oblique- 
angled parallelograms upon AB. If AC is taken equal 
to AB, the parallelogram will be a square; if we take 
AE = AB, the parallelogram will be a rhombus. 

SS* Two adjacent sides M and N and the included 
angle O of a parallelogram being given, it is required 
to construct the parallelogram, (fig. 74.) 

SoL Draw a straight line AB = M. At A make an 
angle BAD = O, and take AD = N. From D as a 
centre, with a radius equal to AB, describe an arc, and 
from the point B as a centre, with a radius equal to AD, 
describe another arc. From the point C, where these 
arcs cut each other, draw CD and CB. ABCD is the 
required paraUelogram. 

86* TTie 4 sides and 1 angle of a quadrilateral being 
given, it is required to construct the quadrilateral, (fig. 
76.) 
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SoL Let M, N, P and Q, be the given sides, and O 
the angle included by M and N. Draw AB = M. At 
A make an angle CAB = O, and take AC = N. From 
the point C as a centre, with a radius equal to P, and 
from the point B as a centre, with a radius = Q,, de- 
scribe 2 arcs which will intersect at D. Draw DC and 
DB. ABCD is the quadrilateral required. 



CONSTRUCTION OF POLYGONS IN GENERAL. 

ST. To construct a hexagon which shall be equal to a 
given hexagon ABCDEF, (fig. 76.) 

SoL Divide the hexagon by diagonals into 4 trian- 
gles. Construct 4 triangles equal to those of the given 
hexagon and placed together in a similar order. The 
entire polygon GHMLKI thus constructed will be equal 
to ABCDEF. 

In a similar manner polygons may be constructed, 
which shall be equal to a given polygon, whatever may 
be the nmnber of its sides. 

88* To construct a regular polygon in and about a 
circle. 

S(d. Suppose the required polygon is an octagon. 
With the compasses divide the circumference of the 
circle into 8 equal parts. Connect the 8 division-points 
by chords; and at the same points draw tangents to the 
circle. In this manner one regular octagon will be con- 
structed i^'i^Am, and another without the circle. 

The problem can be solved by another mode. Con- 
struct a square in a circle. Bisect each of the sides of 
this square. Draw radii through these division points. 
Ckinnect the ends of these radii by chords with the two 

8 
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nearest vertices of the square. The required octagon 
will thus be constructed. 

In a similar manner, by means of an inscribed equi- 
lateral triangle, we may construct a regular 6, 12, 24^ 
&c. sided polygon in a circle, and by drawing tangents 
at the points where the vertices of the angles of such 
figures touch the circumference, we may construct a 
polygon of an equal number of sides about a circle. 



CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCLES. 

89. To describe a circle about a triangle, 
Sol. (Fig. 63. 1.) Bisect 2 sides of the triangle, 
and at each division-point erect perpendiculars, which 
will intersect each other at O. From O as a centre, 
with a radius equal to the distance from the point O to 
the vertex of one of the angles of the triangle, describe 
a circle. The circumference of this circle will pass 
through the vertices of all the angles of the triangle ; it 
will therefore be the circle required. 

Remark, If the triangle is right-angled, the centre 
of the circle will be in the middle of the hypothenuse; 
if the triangle is acute-angled, this centre will be within 
the triangle, and if it be obtuse-angled, it will be with- 
out the triangle. 

00« To describe a circle in a given triangle ABC, 
(fig. 63. 2.) 

Sol. Bisect the angles A and B by straight lines, 
which will intersect each other at 0. From the point 
O let fall perpendiculars upon the 3 sides of the triangle. 
From O as a centre, with a radius equal to either of 
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these perpendiculars, describe a circle. The circumfer- 
ence of this circle will touch the 3 sides of the triangle. 
It will therefore be the circle required. 

91 • To describe a circle in and about a given square, 
Sol. Draw 2 diagonals in the given square, and 
from the point where they intersect each other as a 
centre, with a radius equal to half a dis^gonal, describe 
a circle. The circumference of this circle will pass 
through the vertices of all the angles of the square, and 
thus we have a circle described about a square. 

Again, from the point of intersection of the diagonals 
let fall a perpendicular upon one of the sides of the 
square; then, from the same point as a centre, with 
a radius equal to this perpendicular, describe a circle. 
It will be a circle inscribed in square. 



L To describe a circle in and about a regular 
polygon. 

Sol. Bisect 2 adjacent sides of the polygon, and at 
the division points erect perpendiculars. From the 
point where these perpendiculars intersect each other as 
a centre, with a radius equal to one of the perpendicu- 
lars, describe a circle ; it will be an inscribed circle. 

Again, from this centre draw a line to the vertex of 
one of the angles of the polygon; and then with a 
radius equal to this hne, describe a circle ; it will be a 
circle circumscribed about the polygon. 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE SKELETONS OF SOLIDS. 

, We have before made rude diagrams of the 
skeletons of the solid bodies. We are now prepared to 
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construct them more accurately with the aid of instru- 
ments. The solid the skeleton of which is to be con- 
structed should be placed before us. Construct the 
skeleton — 

1. Of the cube, by placing together 6 equal squares, 
as shown in fig. 5. 

2. Of the triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, and 
polygonal prisms, as shown in figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

3. Of the cylinder, fig. 6. The upper and lower sides 
of the rectangle must each be of the same length as the 
circumference of each circle. 

4. Of the triangular pyramid, fig. 77. 

5. Of the polygonal pyramids, figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

6. Of the cone, fig. 11. The curved side of the 
triangle must be of equal length with the circumference 
of the circle. 

7. Of the regular solids, as shown in figs. 77, 78, 79, 
80,5. 



PART THIRD. 



COMPARISON AND MENSURATION. 



I. Points. 



94L A point has no length, hreadth, or thickness ; it 
has in fact no extension ; a point is not the smallest par- 
ticle of a line. As a point has no extension it cannot 
be measured; one point is as large as another, or rather 
neither has any magnitude. The representation of a 
point on paper or on the board has a magnitude, else it 
would not be visible ; but that which is represented has 
none* A point has only a position. Where a definite 
line, whether straight or curved, ends, there is a pairit. 
If two lines intersect, there is at the intersection a point, 
which hes in both lines. Place two points together, 
and the position of the one will not vary from the posi- 
tion of the other ; they will have the same position, and 
will coincide. 

95* If a point be moved, the path wnich it describes 
in moving will be a line. If the point moves forward in 
the same direction, it describes a straight line ; if the direc- 
tion be changed every moment, it describes a curved line ; 
if the direction be changed only once, it describes one 
line, composed of two straight lines joined together, or a 

8* 
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broken line, the parts of which make an angle ; if one 
point be moved round another point always at an equal 
distance, it describes a circular line. If a point remains 
in its course always at the same distance from a straight 
hne, it will describe a straight line parallel to the 
former. If a point in a straight line be moved in a 
straight course, it must either continue in the same 
straight line, or it must leave the direction of that line. 
In this latter case, the straight line which it describes 
will make an angle with the former straight line. This 
angle may be either right or oblique. 



II. Lines. 

L As a Line is the path described by the motion of 
a poifitj it can only have extension in length ; not in 
breadth or thickness. All lines have in common the 
property of extension in length ; they may differ one 
from another in the quantity of the length, in their 
position, and in the position of their component parts. 
If these parts ail lie in one and the same direction, thei 
line is a straight line ; if they do not all lie in the same 
direction, the line is either broken or curved. Three 
contiguous points in a curved line never lie in the same 
direction. Two points, let them lie as they may, can 
be connected by a straight line. A straight line cannot 
coincide with a curved line ; they can only have one or 
more points in common. 

07. A straight line is the shortest way from one 
point to another ; every curved line between the same 
points is longer than the straight line. The more nearly 
the curved line approaches to a straight line, the shorter 
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it will be. There may be many curved lines between 
the same points ; there can be only one straight line, 
because there can be only one shortest way. In geome- 
try, when we speak of the distance between two points, 
we mean the length of a straight line, and therefore of 
the shortest line, which can connect them. 

98. Two points determine exactly the direction of a 
straight line. Therefore if an engineer wishes to mark 
out a straight line in a field, he sets a stake at each end 
of the line, and then sets other stakes between these 
two, taking care that all shall be in the direction of the 
first two. This he ascertains by taking sight from one 
of these two to the other of them. If the straight line 
is to be made longer, he takes sight from one stake to 
another, and the stakes are successively set in the line 
of sight. In a similar manner a row of trees is set in a 
straight line, or a company of soldiers drawn up. Two 
straight lines which have 2 points in common must 
have the same direction, and must coincide. 



MENSURATION OF STRAIGHT LINES. 

OO. A magnitude can be measured only by compar- 
ing it with a magnitude of the same kind ; thus, 
length can be measured only by length, surface by sur- 
face, weight by weight. Some one known magnitude 
is taken as the unU^ and to measure a magnitude we 
seek how often this imit is contained in it. Therefore, 
To measure a magnitude is to determine how often a 
kfiown V(tagnitude^ which is taken as the unit of mea- 
sure, is contained in the magnitude to be m>easured. 
There are as many different units of m£asure^ as there 
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are different kinds of magnitudes. In this school-room 
we might employ long, surface, and solid measures, 
since here are lengths, surfaces, and solids to be mea- 
sured. 

lOO. At present we will confine ourselves to the 
measure of length, or long measure. In measuring 
short lengths, we take as the unit of length, or linear 
unit, an inch^ a foot, or a yard. When we actually 
perform the operation of measuring, we make use of a 
wooden or metallic rule, upon which the feet and inches 
are marked. If we have a line of great length to mea- 
sure, we take a rod or a mile as the linear unit, and in 
performing the operation of measuring we make use of 
a wooden or metallic rod, of a tnpe^ or of a chain. If a 
straight line is to be measured, we seek how often the 
unit of measure is contained in it. This may be done 
either by directly applying a rule, a rod, or a chain, or 
by another mode of which we shall have examples 
hereafter. If a curved line is to be measured, we seek 
how long it would be if it were extended in a straight 
direction. Thus a straight unit of measure is used to 
ascertain the length of all lines. 



III. Of Angles. 

1. Of Angles in General. 

101. An angle is the opening, or the mutual incUn 
nation of two lines meeting in a point. 

103. Angles in respect to the nature of their sides 
are divided into rectilineal, whose sides are straight 
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lines ; curvilinecU, whose sides are curved lines ; mistiH- 
neal having one side a curved line, the other a straight 
line. At present we have to do with rectilineal angles 
only. 

2. Relative Magnitude. 

108« Two angles may be either equal or unequal. 
They are equal when the sides of each have a similar 
inclination; in such case, if one be placed upon the 
other, they will entirely coincide; the vertex of one 
will coincide with the vertex of the other, and the sides 
of the one with the sides of the other. Equal angles 
agree in all respects, and the angles which do not agree 
in all respects are unequal. 

3. Relative Position. 

14MU Two angles may lie entirely apart one from 
the other, so that their sides shall have no part in com- 
mon. 

Or J They may have one side entirely in common, or 
partly in common (fig. 81.) 

The sides the parts of which are not in common 
may form one straight line, (fig. 82.) Such an^s are 
called adjacent angles^ as angles R and S. 

Otj Two angles may have only the vertical point in 
common. If such angles are equal, and the sides of 
one being produced coincide with the sides of the other, 
thus forming 2 straight lines, the angles are called 
vertical angles ; as the angles O and X ; M and N, (fig. 
83.) 

lOtK. If two parallel straight lines are crossed by a 
thiid line, the angles thus made have a relative position 
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one to another, which is expressed by particular names. 
Thus, (fig. 84,) 

C and F, D and E, &c., are aUemate internal angles^ 
because they are on opposite sides of the single line, and 
within the parallels. 

A and H, B and G, &c., are alternate external angles, 

D and F, C and E, &c., are interior angles upon the 
same side, because they are contained between the par- 
allels, and are on the same side of the line which crosses 
them. 

A and G, B and H, &c., are exterior angles upon the 
same side. 

A and E, B and F, G and 0, H and D, are external 
internal angles, because one is without and the other 
within the parallels, and both are on the same side of 
the single line. 

We have also many pairs of adjacent angles ; viz., A 
and B, A and 0, B and D, E and G, &c. ; and many 
pairs of vertical angles, viz., A and D, B and 0, E and 
H, &c. 

4. Maonituob of Anolks taken together. 

106. Two adjacent angles are together equal ^o 2 R. 
A. or 180**. This follows directly from (84.) There- 
fore, if one of the angles = ^ R. A., then the other =2 
R. A. — i R. A. = 1 J R. A. The one = 30**, the other 
= 150^ 

All the angles in the same plane about a point are 
together equal to 4 R. A., or 360**. Hence, when one 
line crosses another, since all right angles are equal, if 
one of the angles is a right angle, then all are R. A. 

107* Two vertical angles are equal one to the other ^ 
(fig. 83.) M=N, = X. 
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Dem. M + = 2 R. A. and M + X = 2 R. A. 
(106.) Therefore M + 0=M + X; for it is an 
axiom that things which are equal to the same thing are 
equcU to one another, M = M, therefore O = X, for it is 
also an axiom, that if eqiials be taken from equals the 
remainders will be equal. In a similar manner it may 
he demonstrated that M = N; and in general, that the 
vertical angles made by any number of straight lines 
crossing at one point are equal to each other. 

108. Two external-internal angles are equal one to 
the other, (fig. 84.) A = E, B = F, &c. 

For two parallel lines have a similar position, one 
with the other; therefore a straight Hne crossing them 
has the same incHnation to each, that is, it makes equal 
angles with each. 

9 

109* The two interior angles upon the same side 
taken together are equal to 2 R. A., (fig. 84.) D -|- F= 
2R. A.;C + E==2R. A. 

Dem. B = F (108) and D = D. It is an axiom 
that if equals be added to equals the sums will be equal ; 
therefore B + D= F + D. But B + D = 2 R. A., 
(106) ; therefore F + D = 2 R. A. 

1 10. Two alternate-internal angles are equal one to 
the other, (fig. 84.) C = F, D = E, &X5. 

Dem. C + E = 2 R. A. (1»9), and F + E = 2 R. 
A. (106) ; therefore C + E = F + E ; therefore C=F. 

111. It may also be demonstrated thai the alternate- 
external angles are equal to each other, (for example A 
= H ; B = G ;) that two alternate-internal-external an- 
gles taken together are equal to 2 R. A. ; (that is, A -f- 
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p = 2 R. A., B + E = 2 R. A. ;) and that two exterior 
angles upon the same side are together equal to 2 R. A. 
(that is, A + G = 2 R. A. ; B + H = 2 R. A.) 

113. Reciprocally, we may infer that two straight 
lines are parallel, if, when crossed by a third straight 
line, the following propositions are true ; and the reverse 
of this, that two straight lines are not parallel, if these 
propositions are not true, viz., if, 

The external-internal angles are equal. 

The alternate-internal angles are equal. 

The alternate-external angles are equal. 

The interior angles upon the same side are together 
equal to 2 R. A. 

The exterior angles upon the same side are together 
equal to 2 R. A. 

The alternate-external-intemal angles are together 
equal to 2 R. A. 

1 13. If two straight lines AB and CD are each par- 
cUlel to a third line EF, they are parallel to each other 

(fig. 85.) 

Dem, Draw a straight line crossing the other three. 
Then, because AB is parallel to EF, therefore angle O 
= Y (108), and because CD is parallel to EF, there- 
fore angle X = Y ; therefore O = X, consequently AB 
is parallel to CD. 

114. Two straight lines are parallel to each other , 
if each is perpendicular to a third line ; for the interior 
angles upon the same side taken together will be equal 
to 2 R. A. 
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5. Mensuration of Angles. 

lis. For the measure of angles upon paper we 
make use of a protractor. For measuring angles in the 
field various instruments are used, more or less compli- 
cated. The most simple is a graduated circle, (which 
may be made of metal, wood, or pasteboard,) with an 
index moving on a pivot in the middle. Place the 
instrument at the vertex of the angle to be measured, 
and make the index coincide in direction with one of 
the sides of the angle ; then move the index until it 
coincides in direction with the other side of the angle, 
noting the number of degrees on the graduated circle 
which it passes over ; this number will be the magni- 
tude of the angle. 

For determining directions which shall be perpendic- 
ular to the surface of still water, that is, to a horizontal 
surface, a leaden weight hanging freely from a string, 
and called a plumbj is used. Positions which are par- 
allel to the direction of the plumb, are perpendicular 
to the horizon, that is vertical. Masons use the plumb 
in building walls. 

For determining' horizontal posUioiis a plumb level, 
(fig. 88,) is frequently used. It consists of a wooden 
frame made in the form of an isosceles triangle, with a 
plmnb attached to it. The base of the triangle is placed 
upon the surface the position of which is to be deter- 
mined; if the plumb falls directly over the marked 
centre point of the base, then this base, and conse- 
quently the surface upon which it stands, is horizontal. 
This kind of level is sometimes made in the form of the 
letter L* The two parts must be exactly perpendicu- 
lar, one to the other ; a plumb is suspended from the top 

9 
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of the vertical ruler; and if the string coincides exactly 
with the edge of this ruler, then the other ruler must be 
horizontal. This kind of level is also made in the form 
of an inverted "!"• viz., J_. 

But the spirit level is the most accurate, and the one 
most commonly used. It consists of a cyUndrical glass 
tube filled with spirits of wine, excepting a small por- 
tion containing air ; the ends of the tube being hermeti- 
cally sealed. The bubble of the air, being the lightest 
part of the contents of the tube, will always run to- 
wards that end which is highest ; but when the tube is . 
horizontal it will have no tendency to either end. The - 
bore of the tube is not exactly cylindrical, but it is slightly * 
curved, the convex side being upward; therefore the 
bubble will rest in the middle of the tube, when the 
tube is horizontal. The tube is fitted into a block of 
wood, the bottom of which is exactly parallel to the 
tube ; so that when the bottom of the block is horizon- 
tal, the bubble will be exactly between two scratches 
marked on the top of the tube to show the middle. 

IV. Figures. 

1. Figures in General. 

116. We defined a line to be the path described by 
the motion of a point. In a similar manner we may 
say that a surface is the space described by a line moved 
in any direction but thai of its length. For example, if 
you suppose a straight line to be turned on a pivot at 
one extremity or in the middle, it will describe a circle; 
if it be moved in a direction perpendicular to its length 
it will describe a parallelogram. If we suppose a curved 
line to revolve on an axis connecting its extremities it 
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will describe a curved surface. A line has no thick- 
ness, consequently a surface has no thickness. A line 
has length, and its motion makes breadth, consequently 
a surface hajs extension in two directions, viz., length 
and breadth. 

2. Triangles in General. 

IIT. In every triangle one side is less than the siim 
of th^ other two. For a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points ; therefore (fig. 87) AB <[ AC 
+ CB. 

1 1 8« In every triangle the 3 angles are together equal 
to two right angles, 

Defn. Through the vertex of the angle A, (fig. 87,) 
draw a straight line parallel to the opposite side BC. 
Then O = B, and X = C (1 10). Consequently O + X 
+ A = B + C+A. But + X + A=2R. A.(S4); 
therefore B + C -f A = 2 R. A. 

119. A corollary is a consequence which follows 
directly from a proposition. From the preceding pro- 
position we have the following corollaries. 

190. Cor, 1. In every triangle there can be but 1 
R. A., and but 1 obtuse angle; there must be at least 2 
acute angles. 

191* Cor, 2. In every right triangle the 2 acute 
angles are together equal to 90®. In every obtuse- 
angled trismgle the 2 acute angles are together less than 
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139. Cor. 3. If 2 angles of a triangle are equal, each 
is an acute angle. 

133. Cor. 4. If 2 angles of a triangle are given, 
the 3d angle may easily be found, for it is equal to 2 R. 
A. less the sum of the given angles. If one angle ^ 64®, 
and another =70% then the 3d angle = 180' — 64— 
70® = 46®. Thus if two angles of one triangle are equal 
to two angles of another, then the third angle of the one 
must be equal to the third angle of the other. 

134* The exterior angle of a triangle^ that t9, the 
angve made by producing one of the sides of a triangle^ 
is equal to the sum of the two opposite interior angles, 
(fig. 88.) Angle ACD = angle ABC + angle CAB. 

Dem. ACD+ACB = 2 R. A.; ABC + CAB + 
ACB = 2 R. A.; therefore ACD + ACB = ABC + 
CAB + ACB. Subtract ACB from each side, and we 
have ACD = ABC + CAB. 

13S. The three exterior angles of a triangle are 
together equal to 4 R. A. For the sum of each pair of 
adjacent angles is 2 R. A. ; in all3 X 2 = 6 R. A. The 
interior angles together = 2 R. A., therefore the exterior 
angles together =6 — 2 = 4 R. A. 

3. Of Equal Triangles. 

196. Two triangles are equal, if 2 sides and the 
included angle of the one are equal to 2 sides and the 
included angle of the other , each to each, 

Dem. Let BC = EF, BA = ED, and angle B = E, 
(fig. 62.) Now suppose the triangle ABC to be placed 
upon DEF, so that point B shall fall upon E, and C 
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upon P; this is possible, because BC = EF; in this 
case BC will coincide with EF. Because angle B == E, 
BA must take the direction ED, and because BA = ED, 
the point A must fall on D. Thus the end-points C and 
A of the line CA fall upon the points F and D, which are 
the ends of the straight line FD, consequently CA and 
FD must coincide. Thus the two triangles coincide 
throughout, and consequently they are equal. 

137. Two triangles are equal if two angles and the 
interjacent (lying between) side of the one are equal to 
two angles and the interjacent side of the other, each to 
each. 

Dem. (fig. 62.) Let angle B = E, angle C = F, and 
side BC = EF. Suppose the triangle ABC to belaid 
upon DEF, so that BC shall coincide with EF. Be- 
cause angle B=: E, BA must be in the direction of ED, 
and the point A must fall in ED; because angle C 
= F, CA must be in the direction of FD, and point 
A must fall in FD. Thus the point A is in both the 
lines FD and ED ; it can only be at their point of inter- 
section D. Consequently the two triangles coincide 
throughout, and are equal. 

138* Remark. In both these cases of equal tri- 
angles, equal angles are opposite to equal sides. 

139* In every isosceles triangle the angles opposite to 
the equal sides are equal, (fig. 86.) 

If ACB is an isosceles triangle of which the sides AC 
and OB are equal, then the angles A and B are likewise 
equal. 

Dem. Bisect the third angle C by a straight line 
which shall meet the opposite side at the point D. In 

9* 
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the triangles ACD and BCD, the sides AC and CB are 
equal by supposition, CD is common, and the angle 
ACD = BCD by construction. Therefore triangle 
ACD = BCD, (1989) consequently angles A and B 
are equal. 

ISO. Cot. 1. If the two equal sides of an isosceles 
triangle be produced, the angles formed without the tri- 
angle wHl be eqtial, for each of them, together with one 
of the equal angles A and B, is equal to 2 R. A. (lOA.) 

131. Cor. 2. Equilateral triangles are also equian- 
gular ; and each angle is equal to 60". 

183. Cor. 3. If one angle of an isosceles txiangle 
be given, the others may easily be found. Let one 
of the angles at the base be given; because .the other 
angle at the base is equal to this, the sum of the two 
subtracted from 180® will give the third angle. If the 
angle opposite to the base is given, subtract it from 180^, 
divide the remainder by 2, and the quotient will be the 
size of each angle at the base. 

The base of an isosceles triangle is the side which is 
not equal to one of the others. In triangles not isosceles 
either side may be taken for the base. The vertex of 
the angle opposite to the base is sometimes called the 
vertex of the triangle. 

133. From the equality of the triangles ACD and 
BCD the following propositions may be deduced. 

1. The straight line which bisects the angle C is per- 
pendicular to the base AB. Because the adjacent angles 
CDA and CDB are equal and therefore right anglea 

2. A straight line drawn from the vertex ol ml iao3« 
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celes triangle perpendicular to the base, bisects thai 
base. 

3. If a perpendicular erected upon the middle point 
of one side of a triangle meets the vertex of the opposite 
angle, then the other two sides are equal to each other. 

4 A perpendicular erected upon the middle point of the 
base of an isosceles triangle, bisects the opposite angle. 

134. If two angles of a triangle are equals the sides 
opposite to these angles are also equal, 

Dem, (fig. 86.) Let angle A = B. Upon the mid- 
dle point of the base AB erect a perpendicular to AB. 
If this perpendicular passes through the vertex of the 
triangle, then AC = BC, ^133. 3.) Suppose it does 
not pass through the vertex, but meets the side AC at E. 
Draw EB. Triangles EAD and EBD are equal, (196 j) 
consequently angle EAD =? EBD. But angle EAD = 
CBD; consequently angle EBD =«CBD; that is, n part 
is equal to the whole, which is absurd. Therefore, tbe 
perpendicular CD does pass through the vertex of the 
triangle, and the sides AC and BC are equal. 

ISff* Thoo right angled triangles are equals if two 
sides of the one are equal to two sides of the other, each 
to each. 

Dem. If the equal sides include the right angles, 
then the equality of the triangles has already been 
denfonstrated, (136.) 

But let us suppose the hypothenuse AB and side BC 
of triangle ABC (fig. 89. 2.) to be respectively equal to 
the hypothenuse DE and side EF of triangle DEF. 
Suppose the triangle ABC to be placed so that BC shall 
coincide with EF. AB will take the direction of EG, 
and, because the angles DFE and ACJ3 are jighjt angles^ 
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AC will coincide with DF produced ; suppose with FQ. 
We shall thus have an isosceles triangle DEG. Now 
EF is perpendicular to DG, and therefore bisects it, 
(133. 2;) thus GF = AC = DF. Therefore the tri- 
angles ABC and DEF are equal, (ISW.) 

136. We are now prepared to demonstrate another 
principle, viz., that any point in a perpendicular EC 
(fig. 67,) erected at the middle of a straight line AB, is 
at equal distances from the two extremities of this line. 
Let us take the point D, and draw the lines DA and 
DB. The triangles DAC and DAB are equal ; for AC 
and CB are equal by supposition, and CD is common to 
both. Therefore the sides AD and DB are equal, which 
was to be demonstrated. 

137. Cor, Two oblique lines, as AD and DB, 
drawn at equal distances from a perpendicular, are 
equal. 

138* Two triangles are equal if three sides of the 
one are equal to three sides of the other, each to each, 
(fig. 89. 1.) If AB = D B, AC = DF, and BC = EF, 
then is triangle ABC = DEF. 

Dem. Suppose the triangle ABC to be moved from 
its place so that BC shall coincide with EF, and the 
triangle ABC shall occupy the space GEF; BA coin- 
ciding with EG, and CA with FG. Draw DG. The 
angles C and F may be either acute, right, or obtuse, 
and each case will be considered separately. 

1. Acute angles, (fig. 89. 1.) By supposition ED c= 
EG and FD = FG, therefore angle EDG==EGD, and 
angle FDG = FGD, (189 j) consequently angle EDG 
f FDG = EDF = angle EGD + DGF = EGF. Now 
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angle .EGF = BAC, therefore angle EDF = BAC. 
Consequently triangle ABC = triangle DEF, (126.) 

2. Right angles, (fig. 89. 2.) By supposition ED 
= EG, therefore angle D=:G. Angle A = G, there* 
fore A = D ; consequently triangle ABC = triangle 
DEF, (1»6.) 

3. Obtuse angles, (fig. 89. 3.) By supposition EDss 
EG and FD = FG, therefore angle EDG = EGD, and 
angle FDG = FGD. Consequently angle EDG — 
FDG = angle EDF = EGD — FGD = EGF. Now 
angle BAC = EGF, therefore angle BAC = EDF; and 
the triangle ABC = DEF, (196.) 

In each case equal angles are opposite to equal sideis. 

139* In every triangle the greater side is opposite t» 
the greater angle, (fig. 90.) If AC > AB, then is angle 
B > angle C. 

Dem. In the side AC take AD= AB and draw BD. 
Angle ABD= ADB, (ia».) But angle ADB > ACB, 
(194,) much more is angle ABC=ABD + DBC> 
ACB. 

146* Cor. In every triangle whose sides are not 
equal, the greatest side is opposite to the greatest angle, 
and the least side to the least angle. 

141* In every triangle the greatest angle is opposite 
to the greatest side, (fig. 90.) If angle B]>C, then is 
AC>AB. 

Dem. Draw BD, making the angle CBDxs angle 
C. Because angle CBD = BCD, therefore BDb=:CD, 
(ISSj) DA=DA; and therefore BD + DA=»CD + 
DA. But BD + DA > BA, consequently CD 4- PA 
CA>BA. 
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143* In every triangle whose angles are not equal, 
the least angle is opposite to the least' side, the mean 
angle to the mean side, and the greatest angle to the 
greatest side. 

143. In the two triangks ABC and DEP, (fig. 109,) 
let the sides AB and AC be respectively equal to the 
sides DE and DF, but the angle EDP be greater than 
the angle B AC ; then will the side EF be greater than 
the side BC. 

Dem. Let the triangle ABC be placed upon the tri- 
angle DEF, so that AB shall coincide with DE ; but 
as angle BAC is less than EDF, the side AC will not 
fall upon DF, but will fall within it, suppose in the posi- 
tion DG; BC will lie in the position EG, and triangle 
DEG will be equal to triangle ABC. Draw FG. In 
the isosceles triangle DFG, angle DGF = angle DFG, 
(139.) It is self-evident that DFG is greater than 
EFG ; therefore DGF is greater than EFG; much more 
is EGF greater than EFG ; therefore the side EF is 
greater than the side EG, or its equal BC, (1S8,) 

144. The converse of this proposition is true, viz. : 
that if the sides AB and AC are respectively equal to 
the sides DE and DF, but the side EF is greater than 
the side BC, then will the angle EDF be greater than 
the angle BAC. For angle EDF cannot be equal to 
angle BAC, for then the two triangles will be equal, and 
the side EF = BC, which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion ; neitheir can angle EDF be less than angle BAC, 
for then the side EF would be less than the side BC, 
which is also contrary to the supposition ; angle EDF 
must therefore be greater than angle BAC. 
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4. Quadrilaterals. 

149* In every quadrilateral the sum of all the angles 
is equal to 4 R. A. 

Dem. By a diagonal the quadrilateral is divided 
into 2 triangles. The sum of the angles of each tri- 
angle is equal to 2 R. A. ; consequently the sum of the 
angles of both triangles, that is, of the quadrilateral, is 
equal to 4 R. A. 

146* Every parallelogram ABCD is divided by a 
diagonal DB into two equal triangles, (fig. 91.) 

Dem. AB is parallel to DC, therefore angle ABD 
= BDC, (110 j) AD is parallel to BC, therefore angle 
BD A = DBG ; BD = BD ; therefore triangle ABD = 

CBD, (lar.) 

147. Cor. In equal triangles equal sides are oppo- 
site to equal angles ; consequently AD = CB, and AB 
= CD ; that is, in every parallelogram the sides opposite 
to each other are equal. Each part of the angle B is 
equal to a part of the angle D, therefore the entire angle 
B is equal to the entire angle D ; the angle C = A ; that 
is, in every parallelogram the opposite angles are equal. 

1418* Equivalent figures are such as have equal sur- 
faces. Two figures may be equivalent, although dis- 
similar in form ; thus a circle may be equivalent to a 
square. 

149* The altitude of a parallelogram is a line drawn 
from one side perpendicular to the opposite side con- 
sidered as the base, or to that side produced if neces- 
sary. The altitude of a triangle is a perpendicular 
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drawn from the vertex of an angle to the opposite side 
taken as a base; as CD is the altitude of triangle ABC, 
(fig. 86.) 

ISOm Two paraUelograms having the same or eqtial 
bases and an equal attitude^ are equivalent 

Dem. Upon one of the sides of the parallelogram 
ABCD (fig. 92,) construct a second parallelogram 
ABEF, of which the side opposite to AB shall be in 
DC produced, that is, which shall have an equal alti- 
tude with ABCD. We are to prove that ABEF is 
equivalent to ABCD. AB = DC; AB = FE, (14fl,) 
therefore DC = FE; CF = CF; therefore DC + CF 
=«DF s* FE + CF = EC. Again, AD= BC, and AF 
= BE, therefore triangle ADF = BCE, (188.) 

Triangle OCF = OCF, therefore triangle ADF — 
OCF = ADCO is equal to triangle BCE — OCF = 
BOFE. Triangle AOB = AOB, therefore ADCO + 
AOB = ABCD =BOFE + AOB = ABEF. 

Let the parallelograms have not the same but eqnal 
bases, and have equal altitudes; we can suppose one 
to be placed upon the other, so that the bases shall 
coincide, and then the case becomes identical with the 
preceding. 

Iffl* Car, Every oblique parallelogram is equiva- 
lent to a right parallelogram of an equal base and an 
equal altitude. 

199* Every triangle i^ equivalent to one half of a 
parallelogram of equal base and eqtml altitude. 

Dem, Let BC = EF, and AG be parallel to BP. 
P^w CH parallel to BA. Parallelograms ABCH and 
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DEFG are equivalent, (100.) Triangle ABGs:| 
ABCH, therefore it is equivalent to i DEFG. 

1 AS. Car. Two triangles of equal bases and equal 
altitudes are equivalent, because each is the half of a 
parallelogram having an equal base and an equal alti- 
tude. 

6. Polygons in General. 

Iff4« TTie sum of aUthe angles of a rectilineal figure 
is equal to twice as many right angles , wanting A, as the 
figure has sides. 

Dem. From any point within the figure draw 
straight lines to the vertex of each angle. Thus the 
figure will be divided into as many triangles as it has 
sides. The sum of all the angles of each triangle = 2 
R. A., therefore the sum of all the angles of all the tri- 
angles is equal to 2 R. A. multiplied by the number of 
sides in the figure. But the angles (equal to 4 R. A.) 
about the point within the figure do not belong to the 
figure ; therefore we must deduct 4 R. A. 
For example, the angles of a 

triangle together = (3 X 2) — 4 = 2 R. A. 

quadrilateral = (4 X 2) — 4 = 4 R. A. 

pentagon == (5 X 2) —4= 6 R A. 

20n =(20X2)— 4 = 36 R A. 

ItES. In a regular polygon all the angles are equal, 
therefore each angle of a regular triangle 
= JX2R.A. = fRA.= 1X90** = 60* 

Of a regular quadrilateral, 
= ix4R.A. = 1R.A.= 1X90^==90* 

10 
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Of a regular hexagon, 
= iX8R.A. = fR.A.= Ux90*=120* 

Of a regular 20n, 
= yVX36R.A. ^ JJR.A.= Hx90*=162* 

Of a regular lOOOn, 
=TjhT,X 19%R. A.=|«^R. A.=I^^X9(^=179^^^ 

1S6. Suppose a circle to be circumscribed about a 
regular polygon, and a straight line to be drawn from its 
centre to each angular point of the polygon; there will 
thus be formed about the centre as many equal angles 
as the polygon has sides. 

If the polygon be a 

triangle each centre angle = | R. A. = 120* 
quadrilateral " " = t R. A. = 90 
hexagon " « = | R. A. = 60 

decagon " " = i*^ R. A. = 36 



o 

o 



The greater the number of the sides of the inscribed 
polygon, the greater will be its angles, but the less will 
be the centre angles. One centre angle, and one angle 
of the inscribed polygon are together equal to 2 R. A. ; 
because they are equal to the three angles of a triangle. 
For example, each angle of a regular hexagon = 120® ; 
each centre angle =60*» ; and 60** + 120** = 180**. 

9 

ttS7. The angles made by producing the sides of a 
polygon are called exterior angles. Each exterior angle 
with its adjacent interior angle are together = 2 R. A. 
Therefore the sum of all the exterior and interior angles 
is equal to as many times 2 R. A. as the polygon has 
sides. But the sum of all the interior angles is equal to 
as many times 2 R. A. as the figure has sides, less 4 R. 
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A. ; consequently, the sum of all the exterior angles of a 
polygon is equal to 4 R. A. 

1S8. The size of the interior angles increases with the 
number of sides, consequently that of the exterior angles 
must decrease in the same proportion. The size of each 
exterior angle of a polygon may be found by dividing 4 
R. A. by the number of sides in the polygon. Thus 
each exterior angle of a triangle = f R. A. = 120® 

" " pentagon = | R. A. =: 72« &c. 



/ 
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6. BIXNSITRATION OF RECTILINEAL FlOURES. 

ISO* A quantity is measured by comparing it with 
some known quantity of the same kind, (98.) The 
most simple of surfaces is a square, for in this figure the 
two dimensions are the same. The square^ therefore, 
has been adopted as the unit of measure for surfaces, or 
superficial unit; and its side is taken equal to some 
linear unit, as an inch, a foot, a mile, &c. To measure 
a surface we seek how often the unit of measure is con- 
tained in that surface, that is into how many squares, 
of equal magnitude with the unit, the surface to be 
measured can be divided. Area and surface are nearly 
synonymous terms. But area is more particularly a 
surface measured, and expressed in numbers of super- 
ficial units. 

ISO* Here we have a right parallelogram ABCD, 
(fig. 94.) Let the side AB contain 5 linear units, and 
the side AD contain 3 of the same units ; and let the 
sides be divided accordingly. From each division-point 
of AB draw a line parallel to AD ; and from each divis- 
ion-point of AD draw a line parallel to AB. The sur- 
face of the parallelogram will thus be divided into 5x3 
equal squares; each of the sides of which is equal to 
the linear unit If the linear unit be 1 inch, then each 
square is 1 square inch, and the area of the parallelo- 
gram is 6 X 3 = 15 square inches. If the linear unit is 
a rod, then each square is a square rod, and the paral- 
lelogram contains 15 square rods. Thus we learn that 
the area of a right parallehgram is found by multiply' 
ing together two adjacent sides, that is, the base by the 
altiiude. 

But the oblique parallelogram is equal in surface to a 
10* 
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right parallelogram of equal base and equal altitude, 
(Iff 1 }) consequently the area of any paraUelogra/m may 
be found by multiplying its base by its attitude. 

161« Every triangle is equivalent to the half of a par- 
allelogram of equal base and equal altitude. Hence the 
area of a triangle is found by multiplying its base by its 
altitude, and dividing the product by 2. We shall come 
to the same result by multiplying the whole base by ^ the 
altitude, or the whole altitude by i the base. Thus the 

area of triangle ABC (fig. 86) = ^° ^ ^^ =^ AB X 

CD = ABxiCD. 

169« To find the area of polygons in general we 
must divide them into triangles, and then find the area 
of each triangle by itself; the sum of the areas of all the 
triangles will be the area of the polygon. In the penta- 
gon ABODE, (fig. 96,) draw the diagonals AD and AC. 
From the vertex of the angle B let fall upon AC the 
perpendicular BF. From the vertices of the angles C 
and E let fall upon opposite sides of AD the perpen- 
diculars CG and EH. The area of triangle ABC = 

ACxBF , . , .^^ ADxCG . , .^-^ 
5 ; tnangle ACD = ; triangle ADE= 

ADvEH 

; therefore the area of the pentagon ABCDE= 

(AC X BF) + (AD X CG) + (AD X EH. ) 

2 



163. The area of the trapezoid ABDC, (fig. 95) is 
equal to (CF X i AB) + (BE X * CD.) CF = BE, 
therefore the area of ABDC is equal to CF X (y AJ8 + ^ 
CD ;) that is, the area of a trapezoid is found by mtdti- 
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pfying half the sui 
between those sides. 



164« The area of any regular polygon may be 
found by multiplying its perimeter by half the radius of 
the inscribed circle. 

Take for example the regular pentagon ABODE, 
(fig. 97.) From the centre O of the inscribed circle 
draw the lines OA, OB, &c., to the vertices of all the 
angles. As many triangles will thus be formed as the 
figure has sides. The area of the polygon is equal to 
the sum of the products of the bases of these triangles, 
viz., AB, BC, &c., by half their altitudes OF, OG, &c. 
But these altitudes are radii of the inscribed circle, and 
therefore are equal ; therefore we can multiply the sum 
of the bases, that is the perimeter of the polygon, by J 
the altitude of one triangle, that is, one half the radius 
of the inscribed circle. 

7. The Circle. 

16S* The length of the radius determines the dis- 
tance of the circumference of a circle from the centre, 
and consequently determines the size of the circle. 
Therefore, circles having equal radii or equal diameters 
are equoL 

190» In a circle, or in equal circles, equal angles^ the 
vertices of which are at the centre, wiU intercept equal 
arcs upon the circumference, and the chords which suIh 
tend those arcs will also be equal; conversely, equal chords 
subtend equal arcs, and the angles at the centre measured 
by those arcs are equal. 
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If the arc AB = arc CD, then the chord AB = chord 
CD, (fig. 98.) 

Dem. Draw the radii OA, OB, OC, and OD. Be* 
cause the angles at the centre are measured by the arcs 
intercepted by their legs, (ti9,) equal arcs must be inter- 
cepted by equal angles; thus the angle AOB = COD ; 
OA = OC, and OB =0D by construction ; consequently 
triangle AOB = COD (126$) therefore AB = CD. 

Conversely; AB = CD, OA = OC, OB = OD, con- 
sequently triangle COD = AOB, (138 }) therefore angle 
AOB = COD. Again, the arcs AB and CD belong to 
the same circle, and therefore have the same curvature ; 
the chord AB = chord CD, by supposition, therefore if 
the segment AB be laid upon segment CD, so that chord 
AB shall coincide w.ith chord CD, then the arc AB 
must coincide with arc CD ; therefore they are equal. 

167« A straight line drawn from the centre of a 
circle to the middle of a chord in the same circle is per* 
pendicular to that chords and bisects the arc subtended by 
that chord, afid the angle at the centre m,easured by the 
arc. 

Dem, (Fig. 99.) Draw the radii OA and OB. Now 
AC = CB by supposition, OA = OB by construction, 
and OC = OC ; consequently triangle AOC = BOC, 
(138 }) therefore the adjacent angles OCA and OCB 
are equal, and therefore right angles ; consequently OC 
is perpendicular to AB. The angles COA and COB 
are likewise equal ; therefore arc AD = arc DB ; conse- 
quently the angle O and the arc AB are bisected. 

168. A straight line drawn from the centre of a circle 
perpendicular to a chord of the same circle bisects that 
chord. 
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/>»». (Pig. 99.) Draw the radii OA and OB. We 
have now an isosceles triangle of which the centre O 
is the vertex, and the chord AB is the base. A per- 
pendicular let fall from O upon AB must bisect AB, 
(133.) 

169* Cor, A perpendicular erected upon the middle 
of a chord passes through the centre of the circle. There- 
fore we can find the centre of a circle by erecting a per- 
pendicular upon the middle point of each of two chords ; 
the point where these perpendiculars intersect each 
other will be the centre of the circle. 

170* The perpendicular AB erected at the extremity 
of OA, a radius of a circle, is a tangent to the same cir- 
cle, (fig. 101.) 

Dem. In AB take any point C. Draw OC. Angle 
OAC is a right angle by supposition, therefore angle 
OCA < 1 R. A. (190 }) therefore OC > OA (189 j) 
But OA is a radius, consequently the point C, and every 
point in the line AB is more than the length of a radius 
distant from the centre O, and therefore is without the 
circle. Thus the line AB touches the circumference 
only at one point, and therefore is a tangent to the 
circle. 

lyi. Cor. A radius or a diameter drawn from the 
point of contact of a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to that tangent ; otherwise there might be two perpen- 
diculars to a straight line at one point; that is, two 
straight lines which shall meet it so as to make the 
adjacent angles equal ; which is impossible. 

179» An inscribed angle is one made by 2 chords 
ai^d having ita vertex in the circumference. An angle 
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inscribed in a segment is one made by 2 chords drawn 
from any point in the arc of the segment to the extremi- 
ties of its chord or base. o 

An inscribed angle ACB, (figC^02,) has for Us mea- 
sure half of the arc AB intercepted between its sides. 

Dem. The centre of the circle, O, may be. in one of 
the sides ; between the sides ; or without the sides. 

Case I. (Pig. 102. I.) Angle AOB = OCB + OBC, 
( 124.) OC = OB, consequently angle OCB = OBC, 
(189 5) therefore angle AOB = 2 OCB = 2 ACB. 

Case 2. (Fig. 102. 2.) Draw the diameter CD. 
Angle AOD = 2 ACD ; angle BOD = 2 BCD ; therefore 
angle AOD + BOD (= AOB) = 2 ACD + 2 BCD (= 2 
ACB.) 

Case 3. (Fig. 102. 2.) Draw the diameter CD. 
Angle DOB =2 DCB ; angle D0A = 2 DCA; therefore 
angle DOB — DO A (= AOB) = 2 DCB — 2 DCA = 2 
DCA + 2 ACB — 2 DCA (= 2 ACB.) 

In each of these cases the angle AOB is measured by 
the arc AB, consequently angle ACB = J AOB is mea- 
sured by the half of the arc AB. 

173. Cor. 1. AH angles inscribed in the same or in 
equal segments are equal ; because each is measured 
by the half of the same or of equal arcs ; for example, 
angle CED = CGD, (fig. 106.) 

iy4. Cor. 2. Every angle, as ACB, ADB, (fig. 
103,) inscribed in a semi-circle is a right angle, for it 
has for its measure the half of a semi-circumference, 
that is, a quadrant. 

rra. Cor. 3. Every angle, as ACD, CDB, (fig. 
103,) inscribed in a segment less than a semi-ciicle is 
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an obtuse angle, for it is measured by the half of an arc 
greater than a semi-circumference. 

176. Car. 4. Every angle, as ABC, ABD, in- 
scribed in a segment greater than a semi-circle is an 
acute angle, for it is measured by the half of an arc less 
than a semi-cirpumference. 

177. Cor, 5. In every quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle, the sum of the opposite angles = 2 R. A. (Fig. 
105,) A + C = 2 R. A.; B + D=2 R. A. For the 

angle A is measured by ^ ; the angle C is mea- 

sured by ^ — — ; therefore A -}- C are measured by 

arc DCB + arc DAB - t. • i. . 
5 =a semi-circumference, which is 

the measure of 2 R. A. 



178* The angles made by a tangent and a chord, 
drawn from the point of contact, are equal to the angles 
inscribed in the alternate segments of the circle, (fig. 
106.) Angle DCB = CED and angle ACD = CHD; 
that is, each angle made by the tangent and chord is 
equal to the angle inscribed in the segment on the op- 
posite side of the chord. 

Dem. Draw the diameter CG. Angle GCB is a 
right angle (171}) therefore angle GCD + DCB = 
GCB = 1 R. A. Angle GDC is a right angle (178 }) 
therefore angle GCD + DGC = 1 R. A. (118 j) con- 
sequently angles GCD + DCB = GCD + DGC ; there- 
fore angle DCB = DGC. Angle DGC = DEC, there- 
fore DCB = DEC. Again, angle CED + CHD = 2 
R. A. (177 J) angles ACD + DCB = 2 R. A., conse- 
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qucntly angle CED + CHD=AOD-fDCB; CEDa 
DCB ; consequently CHD = ACD. 

179. T%e radius of a circle may be drawn six times 
as a chord of the same circle. 

Dem. (Fig. 107.) In a circle draw the chord AB 
equal to a radius of the circle. Draw the radii O A and 
OB. We shall thus have an equilateral triangle OAB, 
consequently the angle AOB = 4 R. A. = 60°. The 
angles about the centre O are together equal to 4 R. A. 
= 360°; consequently six angles each equal to AOB 
may be made about this centre. Equal angles at the 
centre intercept equal arcs ; and the chords which sub- 
tend those arcs are equal (166 5) consequently each of 
the chords of these 6 arcs is equal to AB. 

180. Cor, To inscribe a regular hexagon in a circle, 
we have only to draw the radius six times as a chord. 
The angles of the hexagon will be equal ; since each is 
measured by the half of an arc equal to | of the cir- 
cumference. Thus the hexagon having equal sides 
and equal angles is a regular hexagon. 

181. The preceding proposition enables us to solve 
a problem of great practical utility, viz., to find very 
nearly how often the radius or diameter of a circle is 
contained in the circumference of the same circle ; that 
is the ratio which one bears to the other. Since a 
straight line can never coincide with a curved line, this 
cannot be found directly ; nor with perfect accuracy ; 
but by comparing the circumference of a circle with the 
perimeter of an inscribed regular polygon, the ratio has 
been found by approximation, as it is called. It is first 
compared with an inscribed hexagon. A chord being a 
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Straight line is less than the arc which it subtends j 
therefore the circumference is more than six times as 
great as a radius of the same circle, or more than 3 
times as great as a diameter ; that is, the diameter mul- 
tiplied by 3 would not give us the length of the circum-p 
ference. The smaller the chord the more nearly will it 
approach in magnitude to the arc it subtends; the 
greater the number of the sides of the inscribed polygon 
the more nearly will its perimeter approach to the cir- 
cumference of the circumscribing circle ; so that if the 
number of the sides were infinite the difference between 
the perimeter and circumference would be infinitely 
small. (Fig. 107.) From the centre O let fall a per- 
pendicular upon the chord EF ; thus the chord and the 
arc EF will both be bisected, at the points I and G re- 
spectively (16S«) Draw GE and GF ; we thus have 2 
sides of an inscribed regular dodecagon. By means 
of the right-angled triangles OIF and GIF, by a pro- 
cess which will hereafter be explained (390^) we can 
find the magnitude of a side of this dodecagon. The side 
of the dodecagon is then bisected in like manner, and 
the magnitude of the side of a regular inscribed polygon 
of 24 sides is found. We thus approximcUe more and 
more nearly to the truth. The process has been con- 
tinued until the perimeter of the inscribed polygon 
consisted of many thousand sides. The diameter of the 
circumscribed circle being taken equal to I, the calcu- 
lation of the perimeter of the inscribed polygon has 
been carried to 140 decimals ; but the value 3.1415926 
is near enough for all purposes ; that is, the circumfer- 
ence of a circle is 3.1415926 times greater than its 
diameter. For ordinary purposes the expression 3.14 

3s— — will be found sufficiently accurate. If the cir- 

11 
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cumference is divided into 314 parts, the diameter will 
contain 100 of these parts ; and by multiplying the dia- 

meter of any circle by - — - we obtain the circumference 

of thai circle. For example, let the diameter of a circle 

be 10 feet ; the circumference is — —-r — = 31-^ feet. 

/jf the circumference is knoum, the diameter may be 
found by multiplying the circumference by 100 and 
dividing the product by 314. For example, if the 
circumference of a circle is 60 feet, the diameter is 

''><^^ = 15m feet. 



314 



8. Mensuration of Circles. 



192. The quadrature or sqtuiring of the circle, that 
is, the finding the area of a circle, is a problem upon 
which a great deal of time has been wasted. It never 
can be solved exactly. We can obtain the approximate 
area by considering the circle as a regular polygon hav- 
ing an infinite number of sides. The area of such a 
polygon is found by multiplying its perimeter by half 
the radius of the inscribed circle. But the perimeter of a 
polygon having an infinite number of sides may be con- 
sidered as coinciding with the circumference of the 
inscribed circle, since the diflference will be infinitely 
small. Hence the radius of the inscribed circle and the 
radius of that to be measured will be equal ; and there- 
fore the area of a circle m^y be found by mtdtiplying its 
circumference by half its radius. 

For example, if the diameter of a circle is 8 feet, 
what is the area of the circle ? Answer, The circum- 
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ference of the circle will be — ~- — = 25^ feet. Mul- 
tiply 25^ feet by i the radius or i the diameter, and 
we have 25^ X 2 = 50^ square feet for the area of the 
circle. 



183« The process for finding the area of the sector 
of a circle, that is, the portion contained between an arc 
and the radii drawn from its extremities as OADB, (fig. 
99,) is easily deduced from the preceding proposition. 
The arc may be considered as made up of infinitely 
small straight lines, from the extremities of which radii 
may be drawn. The sector will thus be divided into 
triangles, and its area will be equal to the sum of the 
products of the bases of the triangles by ^ their alti- 
tudes. The triangles have a common altitude equal to 
the radius, and the sum of their bases is equal to the 
arc of the sector ; therefore the area of the sector of a cir- 
de is equal to the product of its arc by half its radius. 

184L The area of the segment ABD, (fig. 99,) is 
found by subtracting the area of the triangle AOB from 
the area of the sector OADB. 

18ff« The area of an annular surface is found by 
subtracting the area of the smaller circle frcmi that of 
the greater. 

198* It is often required to measure a figure boimded 
in part by straight and in part by curved lines, as 
ABCDEH (fig. 108.) Draw the straight line HD. 
The area of the pentagon ABCDH is equal to the sum 
of the areas of the triangles into which it may be 
divkled by the diagonals HB and HC. In the curve 
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line DH take any points E, F, G, so that the parts DE, 
EF, &c., may without any material error be considered 
as straight lines* Draw HE and HF. Find the areas 
of the triangles HED, HFE, and HGF, and their sum 
added to the area of the pentagon will be the area of the 
entire figure. 



V. Solids. 
1. Or Solids in Ginekal. 

187* We have supposed a surface to be the space 
described by the motion of a line ; in like manner a 
solid may be supposed to be produced by the motion of 
a surface in any direction but that of its length or 
breadth. The surface itself has extension in two direc- 
tions, and the motion produces an extension in a third 
direction, viz., in thickness; thus a solid has three 
dimensions of extension, viz., length, breadth, and 
thickness. As lines are terminated by points, and sur- 
faces by lines, so solids ate terminated by surfaces. 
These surfaces may be either plane or curved. For 
example, a triangle, quadrilateral, or other rectilineal 
figure, moved in a direction perpendicular to itself, 
generates the priism, a solid bounded by plane surfaces. 
A right-angled triangle, revolving on one of those sides 
which include the right angle, generates a cone, a solid 
bounded by one curved and one plane surface. A rec- 
tangle revolving on one of its sides generates a cylinder, 
a solid bounded by one curved and two plane surfaces. 
A circle or a semi-circle revolving on its diameter gener- 
ates the sphere, a solid bounded by one curved surface. 
The three solids last named, viz., the ocme, the cylinder. 
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and the sphere, are called the three solids of revolution^ 
or the three round bodies, 

8. Mensuration of the Surfaceh. 
The Prism and CyUnder, 

188. The convex surface of a prism is composed of 
parallelograms having an equal altitude. The bases of 
the prism are equal polygons. Find the area of ecuch 
face^ and the sunt of the whole will be the superficial con- 
tents of the prism, 

189. Since the cube is bounded by 6 squares, and 
consequently by equal faces, its superficial contents 
may be found by taking the area of one face 6 times. 

For example, if the side of a cube = 2 feet, then the 
area of one face = 2 X 2 = 4 square feet, and the su- 
perficial contents of the whole cube will be equal to 
4 X 6 = 24 square feet. 

190* The surface of a perpendicular cylinder con- 
sists of two equal circles, and of a convex surface which 
is equivalent to a parallelogram, whose base is equal to 
the circumference of one of the bases of the cylinder, 
and whose altitude is equal to the altitude of the cylin- 
der, (fig. 6.) Therefore the area of the convex surface 
of the cylind-er is f mind by multiplying the circumference 
of one of the bases by the altitude of the cylinder. To 
this product add the areas of the bases, and we shall 
have the superficial cofttents of the whole cylinder. 

The Pyramid and Cone, 

191 • The base of a pyramid is a polygon, and its 
convex surface is composed of triangles. Find the area 

11* 
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of each separately, and the sum of the whole will be 
the superficial contents of the pyramid. 

If the base is a regular figure, and the pyramid is 
perpendicular, that is, if a perpendicular let fall from 
the vertex (or point where all the triangles meet) to the 
base, passes through the centre of the base, then all the 
triangles of the convex surface will be equal, and its 
area may be found by multiplying the sum of the sides 
of the base by \ the altitude of one of the triangles. 

193. The Cone may be considered as a perpendicular 
pyramid whose convex surface is composed of an infi- 
nite number of equal triangles. Consequently the convex 
surface of the cone is equal to the product of the circum- 
ference of its base rmdtiplied by half its side, as the 
straight line AB, (fig. 11,) drawn from the vertex of the 
cone to the circumference of the base, is called. 

By examining the skeleton of the cone, (fig. 11,) you 
will find that its convex surface is equal to a sector of 
a circle, whose radius is equal to the side of the cone, 
and whose arc is equal to the circumference of the base 
of the cone. The area of the sector is found by multi- 
plying its arc by half its radius, consequently the area 
of the convex surface of the cone is foimd by multiply- 
ing the circumference of its base by half its side. To 
this product add the area of the base, and we have the 
superficial contents of the cone. 

Example. What are the superficial contents of a cone 
whose side is 12 feet, and the radius of whose base is 6 
feet? Answer, The circumference of the base is 

— — - — = 31f feet; therefore the area of the base is 
31f X I = 7^8^ square feet. The convex surfiEtoe is 
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31? X "o- = 188f square feet. The superficial content 
of the cone is 78i X 188f = 266^ square feet. 

Regular Solids, 

193. All the faces of the regular solids are regular, 
and therefore equal figures. Consequently the superfi- 
cial contents of a regular solid are equal to the area of one 
of its faces multiplied by the number of faces. 

The Sphere, 

194. As a regular polygon is inscribed in a circle, 
and the circumference of the circle compared with the 
perimeter of the polygon, in order to get the approx- 
imate ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a 
circle; so we can suppose a regular polyedron^ as a 
solid bounded by plane faces is called, to be enclosed 
within the sphere, and the superficies of the sphere to 
be compared with that of the polyedron. In this man- 
ner the method of calculating the superficial contents of 
the sphere has been learnt. It is found that it is equal 
to the product of the diameter of the gefierating circle 
nmltiplied by its circumference. This circle, and indeed 
all circles, whose centres coincide with that of the 
sphere, are called great circles of the sphere. The 
diameter of a sphere is a line passing through the centre 
and terminating both ways in the surface. 

The area of a circle is equal to the product of its cir- 
cumference by half its radius, or one fourth of its di- 
ameter, (182 j) consequently the surface of a sphere is 
equal to four times the area of a great circle. 

Example. If the diameter of the sphere is 10 inches, 
then the circumference of a great circle of that sphere 
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will be — ^— - — = 31| inches ; and the area of a great 
circle will be 31| X -j- square inches. The surface of the 

sphere will be 31f X-^ X 4==31f X 10 square inches; 

that is, the surface of the sphere is equal to the circum- 
ference of a great circle multiplied by the diameter of 
the sphere. 



3. Mensuration of the Solidity. 

lOS. The Cube is the most simple of solids, since its 
three dimensions are the same. Therefore, a cube 
whose side is a linear unit has been adopted as the unit 
of solidity. As its sides are linear units, its faces are 
the squares of those linear units, that is, they are super- 
ficial units. If the side be one inch, the face will be 
one square inch, and the whole body one cubic inch ; if 
the side be a foot, the face will be a square foot, and the 
whole solid a cubic foot. To measure a solid we seek 
how many of these units may be contained in the solid, 
or into how many cubes of equal magnitude with that 
taken for the unit, the solid to be measured may be 
divided. As we used the word area to denote a surface 
considered as measured ; in a like manner we use the 
word solidity to denote the magnitude of a solid or its 
bulk. The terms volume and solid contents have a sin^ 
ilar import. 

The Prism and the Cylinder. 

196. If the parallelograms composing the convex 
surface of a prism are perpendicular to the base, it is 
called a right prism ; otherwise it is called an oblique 
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prism. If the bases of a prism be parallelograms, then 
all its faces will be parallelograms, and the prism is 
called a pctrcUlelapiped, If all the faces are rectangles it 
is called a rectangular parallelopiped, 

197« We will first seek the method of finding the 
solidity of a rectangular parallelopiped. Let us sup- 
pose its base to be 4 feet long and 3 feet broad, then the 
area of this base will be 4 X 3 = 12 square feet. 

If the parallelopiped be I foot thick or high, it is ap- 
parent that it may be divided into 12 lesser solids, each 
of which will measure 1 cubic foot ; consequently the 
whole parallelopiped will measure 12 cubic feet ; which 
is equal to 4 X 3 X 1, that is, to the product of its three 
dimensions. If the parallelopiped is 2 feet high, then 
there may be two layers of the small solids, that is, twice 
as many as before, and the solidity of the parallelopiped 
will be 4 X 3 X 2, that is, the product of its three di- 
mensions. Hence we infer that the solidity of a rec- 
tangular parallelopiped may be found by multiplying 
together its three dimensions ; or, since the product of 
its length and breadth is the area of the base, it may 
be expressed shortly ; TTie solidity of a rectangular par^ 
alklopipedia equal io the product of its base by its altitude. 

The altitude of a prism is a perpendicular let fall 
from one base to the other, or to the other produced. 
In a right prism the altitude is equal to each of the 
upright sides. In this oblique prism (fig. 110) the line 
EG is the altitude. 

198* The cube is a rectangular parallelepiped, of 
which the three dimensions are the same, consequently 
the solidity of a cube may be found by multiplying one 
side intoi itseilf twice. For example, if the side of a cube 
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is 8 inches long, then its solidity is 8 X 8 X 8 s: 612 
cubic inches. Thus 1 cubic foot = 12 X 12 X 12 = 
1728 cubic inches. 

199. Let us suppose a rectangular and an oblique 
parallelopiped of equal altitude, to be constructed upon 
the same base. The rectangular parallelopiped is formed 
of an infinite number of rectangles, the bases of which 
compose the base of the parallelopiped ; and the oblique 
parallelopiped is formed of an infinite number of oblique 
parallelograms, the bases of which compose the base of 
the parallelopiped. These component rectangles and 
parallelograms are equivalent, (149 j) their sums must 
be equivalent, that is, the two parallelopipeds are equiv- 
alent. The solidity of a rectangular parallelopiped is 
found by multiplying its base by its altitude; conse- 
quently, the solidity of any parallelopiped may be found 
by multiplying Us base by its altitude, 

900* Every parallelopiped may be divided into two 
equal prisms, the bases of which are equal triangles. 
The solidity of each of these triangular prisms is one 
half the solidity of the whole parallelopiped; it may 
therefore be found by multiplying the altitude of the 
parallelopiped by one half its base. But each of the 
triangles which are the bases of the triangular prism is 
one half of the base of the parallelopiped ; consequently, 
the solidity of the triangular prism may be found by 
multiplying its base by its altitude, 

901. Every prism may be divided into as many 
triangular prisms, as the polygon taken for its base can, 
by diagonals, be divided into triangles. The solidity 
of the entire prism is equal to the sum of the product3 
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of the base of each triangular prism multiplied by its 
altitude. But the triangular prisms and the entire 
prism have an equal altitude, and the sum of all the 
bases of the triangular prisms is equal to the base of the 
entire prism ; consequently, the solidity of any prism is 
equal to the product of its base multiplied by its altitude, 

903« The cylinder may be considered as a prism 
whose convex surface is composed of an infinite number 
of parallelograms ; consequently the solidity of the cylin- 
der may be found by m,ultiplying its base by its altitude. 
By the altitude is to be understood a perpendicular which 
measures the distance between the two bases. 

Excmiple, If the altitude of a cylinder is 8 inches, 
and the diameter of its base 6 inches, what is the solidity 
of the cylinder? Answer, The circumference of the 

base is — jrrr- — =18^ inches; and the area of the 

6 471 X 6 
base l&AAr X -r= — ..^^ =28i^ square inches. Con- 

4 100 

sequently the solidity of the cylinder is 2&J^X8 = 

226^ cubic inches. 

The Pyramid and the Cone, 

903* Every triangular prism may be divided into 3 
triangular pyramids. Experiment will best show how 
this may be done. In this figure (fig. 110) we have a 
representation of it. ABC and DEF are the bases of a 
triangular prism, which is divided by the planes ABP 
and DFB into 3 triangular pyramids. These pyramids 
are equivalent, that is, equal in solidity, one to the other. 
It may be demonstrated that pyramids which have 
equal bases and equal altitudes are equivalent It is 
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evident that the bases and altitudes of the two pyra- 
mids F-ABC and B-DEF are equal, consequently 
these two pyramids are equivalent. Let us now com- 
pare the pyramid F-ADB with B-DEF, of which we 
now suppose DEB to be the base. It is at once evi- 
dent that these two pyramids have equal bases and 
equal altitudes, and therefore are equivalent, conse- 
quently F- ADB= B - DEF = F - ABO. 

The triangular pyramid is, therefore, ^ of a triangular 
prism of equal base and altitude. The solidity of the 
triangular prism is equal to the product of its base by its 
altitude, consequently, the solidity of a triangular pyra- 
mid is equal to ^ of the product of its base by its alti- 
tude, or, to the product of its base by ^ of its altitude. 

904. Every pyramid may be divided into triangular 
pyramids ; consequently, Ike solidity of any pyramid is 
equal to the product of its base multiplied by i of its 
altitude, 

90ff* The Cone may be considered as a pyramid 
whose convex surface is composed of an infinite number 
of triangles, consequently, the solidity of a cone is equal 
to the product of its base m,tdtipUed by ^ of its altitude. 

Other Solid Bodies. 

906. The Tetrahedron is a triangular p3nramid. The 
Octahedron may be divided into 8 pyramids having 
equal bases and altitudes. Each of these pyramids will 
have a face of the polyedron for its base, and ^ of a face 
axis for its altitude. The vertices lie together at the 
middle of the octaedron. The solidity of the octaedron 
is equal to 8 times the solidity of each pyramid. In a 
similar manner the dodecaedron may be divided into 
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12, and the icosaedron into 20 pyramids. In general 
the golidUy of any polyedron may be found by dividing 
ii into pyramids ; find the solidity of each pyram>idy and 
the 9UfnofattwiUbe the solidity of the entire solid. 

The Sphere. 

907. Let us suppose the sphere to be converted into 
a polyedron with an infinite number of faces. We can 
suppose each o( these faces to be the base of a pyramid, 
with its vertex at the centre of the sphere. Each of 
these pyramids will have a radius of the sphere for its 
altitude. Thus the solidity of the sphere is equal to 
that of a pyramid having a base equivalent to the sur- 
face of the sphere, and an altitude equal to the radius 
of the sphere. Consequently the solidity of the sphere 
may be found by multiplying its surface by i its radius 
or ^ its diameter. The surface of a sphere is 4 times 
the area of a great circle of the same sphere ; therefore 
the solidity of a sphere is equal to the product of a 
great circle of that sphere multiplied by } the diameter. 

Example, K the diameter of a sphere is 4 feet, what 
is its solidity ? Answer, The circumference of a great 

circle is feet ; therefore the area is rrr- x4:Sqtiare 

feet = 12^^ square feet ; and the solidity is 12^ X 2f 
=33f| cubic feet 

908* Hie surface of a sphere is equal to the product 
of the circumference of a great circle multiplied by the 
diameter ; and the product of this surface multiplied by 
i the diameter is the solidity of the sphere. TTius the 
solidity of a sphere may be found by multiplying the 
lurcumference of a great circle by | the square of the 

12 
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diameter. Again, the circumference of a great circle is 
equal to the product of the diameter multiplied by y— • 

consequently the solidity of the sphere is equal to the 
product of ^ of the cube of the diameter multiplied by 

---Tr , which is equal to the cube of the diameter multi- 
lUu 

plied by ^rrr, or by its equivalent decimal fraction, .523. 

That is, the solidity of a sphere is equal to the product 
of the cube of its diameter multiplied by .523. 



Miscellaneous Propositions. 

900* To find the distance between two objects^ when 
it cannot be directly nveasvred, as, for example, between 
A and B, (fig. Ill,) which are separated by a sea. 

Sol, Take any point C, so that the lines CA and 
CB can be directly measured with a rod or a chain. 
Produce' these lines beyond C, taking CD = CA, and 
CE = CB. Because CA = CD; CB = CE and angle 
ACB = DCE, (lOTj) therefore triangle ACB== DOE, 
(1265) consequently AB = DE. Measure DE and we 
have the required distance AB. 

310. To find the distance between two objects^ only 
one of which can be reached. 

Suppose the line AB, (fig. Ill,) the point A being 
• accessible. 

Sol, Draw from A a straight line in the direction of 
AB. Draw AC perpendicular to such line, and of any 
convenient length; produce AC, taking CDaaaAC; upon 
CD at the point D erect a perpendicular; through C 
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draw a straight line in the direction BC and produce it 
until it intersects at E the perpendicular erected upon 
CD. Now AC = CD, angle A = D (being R. A.,) and 
angle ACB = DCE, (107 j) therefore triangle ACB = 
DCE, (lar 5) consequently AB = DE. The length 
of AB is found by measuring DK 

311, To divide a given triangle ABC, (fig. 112,) 
into two equivalent parts by a straight line, 

Sol, 1. Draw the line AD from the vertex of one 
of the angles A to the middle of the opposite side. Now 
BD = DC ; that is, the triangles ABD and ADC have 
equal bases, and since their altitudes are also equal, the 
triangles are equivalent, (1S3«) 

SoL 2. Suppose it is required to draw the dividing 
line from the point D in one of the sides AB of the 
given triangle. Bisect the side AB, (fig. 113,) at E. 
Draw CE and CD. Now the triangle BDC is greater 
than ^ ABC by the part EDC ; therefore we must take 
from triangle BDC a part equivalent to EDC. Draw 
E6 parallel to DC ; and then draw DG, which will be 
the division line required. For triangle EDC = CDG ; 
rince they have the same base CD, and an equal alti- 
tude. If therefore we take the triangle CDG from the 
triangle CDB, we shall take a part equivalent to EDC. 
There will remain the triangle BDG = BEC ; and con- 
sequently ss j- ABC. Thus the line DG divides the 
triangle ABC into two equivalent parts. 

313« To transform a parallelogram, ABCD, (fig. 
114,) into a triangle of equal area, 
. SoL Produce one side of the parallelogram BC, tak- 
ing CE = BC. Draw AE. The triangle ABE is the 
aae required. 
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Dem. Draw AC. Triangle ABC = ACE and tri- 
angle ABC = ACD, (138 }) therefore triangle ACE = 
ACD. Add triangle ABC to each side of this equation, 
and we have ACE + ABC (= ABE) = ACD + ABC 
(= parallelogram ABCD.) That is, if a triangle has 
an equal aUitude and twice as great a base as a parair 
lelogram, the triangle will be equivalent to the paraUeto- 
gram. 

31S. To construct a triangle which shall be 1 j- times 
as great as a given parallelogram^ ABCD. 

Sol. (Pig. 115.) Produce BC and take BE =3 
BC. -Draw BD and DE. BDE is the required tri- 
angle. 

Dem, Draw DF. Triangle BCD = DCF == DFE, 
(193.) Triangle BCD = j. parallelogram ABCD; 
therefore BDE = 3 X i ABCD = 1^ ABCD. 

314* To transform a triangle into a paraBebgram 
of equal area. 

Sol. Construci a parallelogram upon j- the base of 
the triangle, with an altitude equal to that of the trian- 
gle. It can readily be demonstrated that such a paral- 
lelogram will be equivalent to the triangle. 

If it is required that the parallelogram should have 
an angle of a given size ; then bisect BC, (fig. 116,) at 
D. Make at D, in line DC, an angle equal to the given 
angle. Through A draw AF parallel to BC; and 
through C draw CF parallel to DE. DCEF is the 
parallelogram required. 

91S. In a paraHehgram two intersecting diagonals 
Insect each other. 
Dem. (Fig. 117.) AB = DC, (147 }) angle EAB 
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= ECD and angle EBA = EDO, (llO,) consequently 
triangle AEB = DEC ; therefore EB = ED and EA 
= EC. 

318* TtDo diagonals dravm in a square or a lozenge 
cut each other at right angles ; in all other paraUelo- 
grams at oblique angles, 

Dem. Let ABCD, (fig. 118,) be a square or a 
lozenge ; then AE = EC, (»!«,) DE = DE ; AD = DC 
by supposition; consequently triangle AED=CED, 
(lS7j) therefore angle AED = CED; and conse- 
quently DE is perpendicular to AC (9.) 

2. Let ABCD, (fig. 117,) be a rectangle or a rhom- 
boid, in which the sides AB and DC are greater than 
AD and BC. AE = AE, ED = EB, (»!«,) but AB 
>AD; therefore angle AEB> AED, (144.) But 
angle AEB -f AED = 2 R. A. (106 j) therefore AEB 
>1 R. A., and AED<1 R. A., that is, AC cuts DB 
obliquely. 

317* T\do diagonals draum in a square or a lozenge 
divide the angles into equal parts ; in all other paraltelo^ 
grams into unequal parts, 

Dem, Let ABCD, (fig. 1 18,) be a square or a lozenge ; 
then AB = AD ; AC = AC ; BC = DC j therefore trian- 
gle ABC==ADC ; consequently angle CAB = CAD. 

In parallelogram ABCD, (fig. 117,) side AB>BC; 
therefore angle ACB > CAB, (138.) But angle ACB 
= OAD, (11© }) therefore angle CAD > CAB. 

31 S. To divide a parallelogram into 2, 3, 4, ^c. 
equal parts. 

SoL (Fig. 119.) Divide any side AB into the re- 
quired nimfber of parts, and through the division points 

12* 
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draw lines parallel to the side AD ; the given parallelo- 
gram will thus be divided as was required. 

319. Let GF (fig. 120) be a straight line drawn 
through the middle of a diagonal of a parallelogram ; 
how will it divide the parallelogram ? 

Sol. Triangle ADC = ABC, (1460 EC = EA, 
angle ECG=EAF and CEG = AEF, (107,) Uiere- 
fore triangle EGC = EFA, Consequently triangle 
ADC — EGC (= quadrilateral AEGD)= triangle ABO 
— EFA (= quadrilateral ECBF.) Again, triangle 
EGC = EFA, therefore AEGD -f EFA = AFGD = 
ECBF 4- EGC = BFGC ; that is, the parallelogram 
ABCD is divided into two equal parts, 

990. Let ABC (fig. 121) be a right triangle of 
which B is the right angle. Upon each side of the 
triangle construct a square. What ratio will the square 
constructed upon the hypothenuse bear to the squares con^ 
structed upon the sides which include the right angle 7 

Sol. If the side AB = BC, the squares constructed 
upon those sides will be equal, and a perpendicular let 
fall from the vertex of the angle B upon AC will bisect 
AC, (133,) and if produced will bisect the square 
ACDE. If AB > BC, then square ABFG > BCKH, 
and the perpendicular let fall from the vertex of the 
angle B will divide AC and also the square ACDE into 
2 unequal parts ; the greater part being nearest to A. 

Let fall upon AC the perpendicular BL, and produce 
it to M. Draw BD and AK. The triangle ACK = i 
BCKH, (139.) Triangle BCD = i CLMD. In tri- 
angles ACK and BCD we have AC = CD and CK = 
CB ; angle BCK = ACD being right angles and BCA 
= BCA ; therefore angle BCK + BCA (= angle ACK) 
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=r= ACD + BOA (= BCD ;) therefore triangle ACK = 
BCD, (196 9) consequently twice the triangle ACK (sss 
BCKH) is equal to twice the triangle BCD (= CLMD.) 
It may be demonstrated in a similar manner, that the 
parallelogram ALME = square ABFG. Consequently 
CDML + LMEA = square ACED = square AFGB 
-(- BCKH. That is, in every right-angled triangle the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. This is called the pro* 
position of Pythagoras, because he first discovered the 
ratio. 

331« Cor. 1. The square of the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled isosceles triangle is equivalent to twice the 
square of one of the equal sides. 

Cor. 2. A square circumscribed about a circle is 
double a square inscribed in the same circle. For the 
side of the former is equal to a diagonal of the latter, 
and is consequently the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
isosceles triangle. 



To construct a square which shall be equal to 
2 given squares, 

Sol. (Fig. 122.) Let M and N be the sides of the 
giv^i squares. Construct a right angle ; take one of its 
sides equal to M, and the other side equal to N. Con- 
nect the extremities of these sides by the line X. The 
square constructed upon X will equal the sum of the 
squares of the sides M and N. 



If it is required to co7i3truct a square which 
shall be equal to the sum o/* 3, 4, 5 or m>ore squares^ a 
similar method is adopted. Suppose, for example, the 
isides of the given squares are M, N, O, P, and Q, (fig. 
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122.) Make a right angle. Take one of its sides equal 
to M, the other equal to N. Draw X. Upon X, at its 
extremity, erect a perpendicular, and take in it a part 
equal to O. Draw Y. Upon Y, at its extremity, erect 
a perpendicular equal to P. Draw Z. Erect a per- 
pendicular at the extremity of Z. Draw V. Now 

2 — 2 —2 —2 — 2 — 2 — 2 — 2 — 2 — 2 

V=Q+Z; Z=P+Y; Y=0+X;X = 
m''+ N^ ; consequently v"" = m"* + n"* -f o''+ F^+Q^. 

334. To construct a sqvare which shaU be 4, 9, 16^ 
90, 100, 105, ^c, times as great as a given square. 

SoL Produce the sides of the given square, until the 
produced parts shall be 2, 3, 4, 10, &c., times as great 
as the sides themselves; upon these parts construct 
squares, and such squares will be quadruple, nine times 
&c., the given square. 

If it is required to construct a square which shall be 
90 times as great as a given square, the operation will 
be somewhat more intricate. The shortest method is to 
take the next smallest square of a whole number, which 
is 81. Now 90 = 81 -}- 9. Construct squares 81 times 
and 9 times as great as the given square, and place the 
two squares together at right angles with each other. 
Draw a line connecting the sides of the two squares 
which include the right angle, and such line will be a 
side of the required square. For example, (fig. 123,) 

Ac''=AbVbc''=9 X 1 + 81 X 1=90 X 1; the 
sides of the given square being equal to 1 part, a square 
constructed upon AC will be the square required. Sup- 
pose it is required to construct a square 105 times as 
great as a given square. 105 = 100 + 4 + 1. Make a 
right angle ; take one of the sides 10 parts long; and the 
other side 2 parts long ; draw the hypothenuse. At the 
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extremity of this erect a perpendicular 1 pajrt long. 
Draw again an hypothenuse, and it will be a side of the 
required square. 



To constrttct a square which shcUl be eqiud to 
the difference of two given squares. 

Sol. (Fig. 122.) Let N and X be sides of the given 
squares. Make a right angle. Take one side of it 
equal to N, a side of the lesser square. From the ex- 
tremity of this side of the angle as a centre, with a radius 
equal to X, a side of the greater square, describe an arc, 
which will intersect the other side of the angle. Thus 
we get M, which is a side of the required sqtiaie. For 

5iVn*=X^; therefore ia*=X*—N^. 



The angle formed by the intersection of two 
chords (produced) without a circle is equal to the differ^' 
ence between the two angles in the circumference standi 
ing upon the arcs intercepted by the two chords. 

Bern. Draw BC. (Fig. 124.) Angle ABC=BEO 
-f BCE, (la* ,) therefore angle BEC = ABC — BCE. 



An angle formed by the intersection of two 
chords^ (AB and CD,) within a circle is equal to the sum 
of the angles in the circumference standing upon the 
arcs intercepted by the chords. 

Dem. (Fig. 125.) Draw the chords AC and BD. 
Angle AED = ACD + CAB, (IS*.) In like manner 
angle CEB = ABD + CDB. 

SK38* To draw a tangent to a circle, whose centre is 

Oyfirema point D without the circle, (fig. 126.) > 

SoL Draw DO. Upon DO as a diameter describe a 
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circumference, which will intersect the circumference 
of the given circle at two points, A and B. Draw DA 
and DB, both of which lines are tangents to the given 
circle. 

To demonstrate this let us draw the radii OA and 
OB. Now each of the angles OAD and OBD is a right 
angle, (174.) OA is perpendicular to AD and OB to 
BD : and consequently AD and BD are tangents, 
(170-) 

339. Again, OD = OD; OA = OB; angles OAD 
and OBD are right angles ; therefore triangle OAD = 
OBD, (ISSj) consequently AD = BD; that is, tv>o 
tangents to a circle draion from the same point, and not 
produced beyond the point of contact, are eqital, 

390. Since the triangles OAD and OBD are equal, 
angle ODA = ODB ; that is, the angle formed by the 
intersection of two tangents to the same circle is bisected 
by a straight line drawn from the centre of that circle to 
the vertex of the angle, 

331. To transform a rectangle into a square. 

SoL Upon the greatest side AB of the rectangle 
ABCD, (fig. 127,) construct a square ABFG. Upon 
AF as a diameter describe a semi-circle. Produce CD 
to the circumference at E. Draw AE. A square con- 
structed upon AE will be equivalent to the rectangle 
ABCD. 

Dem. Draw EF. Angle AEF is a right angle, 

(174,) therefore AE^ Ef''= AF^= ABGF. ED 
is perpendicular to AF, therefore EA =: ABCD, (830,) 
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To draw a meridian line; that is, to draw a 
horizontal straight line in the direction North and South. 
At noon the shadows of objects fall in the direction of 
their meridian line. Such a line is used in the con- 
struction of sun dials. 

Sol. Erect upon an exactly horizontal plane a per- 
pendicular rod. From the foot of the rod, as a centre, 
with radii of any length, describe two or more concen- 
tric circles. The length of the shadow of the rod will 
become less as the sun becomes higher ; therefore there 
will be a moment when the end point of the shadow 
will lie in the circumference of the greater circle. Mark 
this point in the circumference. In the afternoon the 
length of the shadow will again increase, and there will 
be a moment when the end of the shadow will again lie 
in the circumference of the greater circle. Mark this 
point. Connect by a straight line the two points thus 
found. Bisect this straight line, and at the middle 
point erect a perpendicular. Such perpendicular will 
mark the direction in which the shadows fall at noon ; 
it is therefore the meridian line. By proceeding in the 
same manner with the second circle the accuracy of the 
first observation will be tested. 



Upon a given straight line to describe a seg- 
ment which shall contain a given angle ; that is, a seg- 
fneni such that the angle having its vertex in the arc, and 
its sides standing upon the extremities of the segment, 
shall be equal to the given angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line and O the given 
angle, (fig. 129.) 

Sol At the point A in line AB make an angle BAG 
equal to the given angle O. Upon AC at A erect a 
perpendicular. Bisect AB and at the middle point G 
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erect a perpendicular. The two p^rpendictilaxs will 
intersect each other at D. From D as a centre with ra- 
dius DA describe a circle : AEB is the required segment. 
Make any angle in the circumference of this segment, 
for instance, AEB ; then is angle AEB = angle BAC = 
angle O. 

Dem. Angle DAC =: 1 R. A. ; therefore angle DAG 
is < 1 R. A. Angle DGA = 1 R. A. ; therefore angle 
DGA + angle DAG <^ 2 R. A. Consequently the per- 
pendiculars intersect each other, (11SI«) 

GA = GB, GD = GD, angle DGA = angle DGB; 
therefore triangle DGA = triangle DGB, therefore DA 
s=DB. Thus the circle which is described from D, 
with radius DA, passes also through B. Now AC is a 
tangent to the circle, (19W j) therefore angle AEB = 
angle CAB, (178^) which was to be proved. 



To construct a triangk of which the base^ the 
aliittule, and the angle opposite to the base are given. 

(Fig. 128.) Let M be the base, N the altitude, and 
O the angle opposite to the base. 

Sol. Draw a straight line ; take AB ssb M ; describe 
upon AB a segment capable of containing the angle O. 
Upon AB at any point G erect a perpendicular, and in 
it take GC = N. Through C draw a line parallel to 
AB. From the points D and E where this parallel cuts 
the arc of the segment draw the straight lines DA, DB,. 
EA, EB ; either of the triangles DAB and EAB is the 
triangle required. 

33S. In every circle equal chords are at an equal diS' 
tancefrom the centre ; and if two chords are at an equal 
distance from the centre they are equaL 

Dem. (Fig. 130.) 1. Let AB=:CD. Draw the 



nulu OA ftnd OG. Because AB « CD, therefore ^ AB 
=nAE=«iCD=CF; OAasOC; therefore the right- 
angled triangles OEA and OFC are equal, (ISffj) 
therefore OE«s OF. 

2. LetOEsOF. In the righ^angled triangles OEA 
and OFC we have OA «= OC, and OE « OF ; there- 
fore triangle OEA = OFC ; therefore AE = CP. But 
AE = J AB, and CF = i CD ; therefore AB = CD. 



Of two unequal chords the greater is at the 
least distance from the centre. 
Dm^ (Fig. 130.) Let HI >CD; therefore GI> 

CF. Now Gl*+ GO*=Or*, and Cf''4- 0F*= OC*, 

(39«.) Now Oi*= OC*j therefore gT*+ GO*— CP* 

4- Op' . But GI*> CF* ; therefore OG*< OP*; there- 
foreOa<OP. 



Cer. The diameter is the greatest chotd in a 
circle, hecause it is at no distance from the centre. 



7b describe a circle whose circumference shall 
pass through two given points, as A and B, (fig. 129.) 

SoL Draw the straight line AB ; this line will be a 
chord of the required circle. Bisect AB, and at the 
middle point G erect a perpendicular. A circle de-* 
scribed £rom any point of this perpendicular with a 
radios equal to the distance between such point and A 
or B, will pass through the points A and B. 



To describe a circle whose circumference shall 
pass ihr&ugh three given points not in the same straight 
Sue, M A, B, and C, (fig. 131.) 
SoL Draw the straight lines AB and BC, which will 

13 
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be chords of the required circle. At the middle of each 
of these lines erect a perpendicular. Both of these per- 
pendiculars will pass through the centre of the required 
circle, (109,) which must therefore be the point O at 
which they meet A circle described from this point 
with a radius equal to OA or OB, will be the one 
required. 

SMO. We have here solved another problem, namely, 
to describe a circle about a given triangle. 

SMI. To describe a circle about a regular polygon 
ABODE, (fig. 97.) 

Sol The sides of the given polygon will be chords 
of the required circle. Find the centre of this circle by 
erecting perpendiculars upon the middle points of these 
chords. This centre being in each perpendicular is at 
the same distance from the extremities of each chord. 
This distance is therefore the radius of the required 
circle. 

9^« To describe a circle whose circumferenc$ $haU 
touch both the sides of a given angle. 

Sol. Let A be the angle, (fig. 132.) In . the two 
sides take AC =&= AD, and at the points D and C erect 
perpendiculars which will intersect each other at O. 
From O as a centre, with a radius OC, describe a circle, 
which will be the circle required. 

Dem. Draw OA. By construction AC as AD; AO 
s=AO; angle ACO = ADO being right angles; there- 
fore triangle AGO = ADO, therefore OC = OD. There- 
fore a circle described from O with a radius OC will 
pass through D and C ; and since the radii OC and OD 
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ore perpendicular to the sides of the angle, these sides 
will be tangents to the circle, (170«) 



Remark. Since triangle ADOs= ACO, there- 
fore angle DAO =s CAO ; that is, an angle is bisected by 
a line drawn from its vertex to the point of intersection 
of perpendiculars erected upon its sides at equal dis- 
tances from its vertex. 

944L To inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

Sol. (Fig. 133.) Bisect the angles A and B by 
straight lines, which will intersect at O. From O let 
fall upon the three sides of the triangle, the perpendicu- 
lars OD, OF, and OE. A circle described from O as a 
centre, with a radius OD, OF, or OE will be the circle 
required. 

Bern. Angle ADO = AFO; angle DAO=«PAO; 
AOaaaAO; therefore triangle DAO = FAO; therefore 
OD — OF. 

Again, angle ODB = OEB; angle OBDxsOBE; 
therefore DOB = BOE, (ISSj) OB = OB; therefore 
triangle OBD = OBE ; consequently OD = OE. Thus 
ODs=OE == OF, and a circle described from O, with a 
radius OD, will pass through the points D, E, and F. 
The radii are perpendicular to the sides of the triangle 
at these points, therefore the sides are tangents to the 
circle, (170.) 

9AS« To describe a circle whose circumference shaU 
touch the circumference of another circle at a given point 
Ay and shall also pciss through a given point C, (fig. 
134) 

Sol. Draw OA, and produce it indefinitely. Draw 
AC and bisect it at B. At B erect a perpendicular 
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which will intersect OA produced at D. The point D 
is the centre of the required circle, and DA is a radius. 
Dem. By construction BA = BC; BD = BD; an- 
^e ABD=sCBD; therefore triangle ABDs=rCBD; 
therefore AD^CD; therefore a circle described from 
D as a centre, with radius DA, will pass through points 
A and C^ and is therefore the circle required, " 



VII. Op Proportions. 

1. Op Gsomktrical Proportions in General. 

3M« The term ratio is used to denote the compara- 
tive magnitude of two quantities ; for example, if one 
line is 2 inches long and another line is 12 inches long, 
we say ^le lines are to one another in the ratio of 2 to 
12, or of 1 to 6 ; that is, one is six times as great as the 
other. Two equal ratios forin a proportion. If any 
quantity is contained in a second quantity, as oft^i as a 
third is contained in a foupth, these foup^ quantities form 
a geometrical proportion. For example, (fig. 1^ ;) in 
the triangles ABC and DEF, let DE=82 AB, and DP 
= 2 AC, and EF =» 2 BC, we should have these propor^ 
tioAs; 

DE:AB»EF:BC 

EF:BC = DF:AC 

DE:AB = DF:AC 
which we should read thus ; 

DE is to AB as EF i9 to BC, &c., 
meaning that the quotient of DE divided by AB is equal 
to the quotient of EF divided by BC. The first term 
of each ratio is called the aniec^dent>^ the second term is 
ih& oon9€quiBnii The^first and fdurth tennsof aprcqpoi^ 
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tion are called the extremes ; the second and third terms 
are the means. If the same quantity is taken twice as 
a mean it is called a mean proportional between the 
extremes. 

A proportion is the equality of ratios ; hence two or 
more ratios are required to form a proportion. Propor- 
tion does not require the equality of the quantities, but 
the equality of the ratios ; hence two lines may form a 
proportion with two surfaces ; for one line may be con- 
tained as often in the other line, as one surface in the 
other surface. 

SAT* As a ratio expresses the number of times that 
one quantity is contained in another, it may be repre- 
sented in the form of a fraction. Let us substitute 
numbers for lines, 1 = 1^. Now let us reduce these 
fractions to a common denominator and we shall have 

4 X 12 8 X 6 T^ . . , 

2 :j^= . Now omit the common denommatori 

o X 1« 1^ X o 

and we have 4 X 12 = 8 X 6 ; that is, the product of 

the extremes is equal to the product of the means. This 

proposition is true of all proportions, and may be used 

as a test to ascertain if a proportion exists. 

SM8* If all the terms are of the same kind, for ex- 
ample, all lines, or all numbers, we may transpose the 
means, and yet keep the proportion ; thus, 4 : 6 == 8 : 12 
gives the new proportion 4:8 = 6:12, by transposition^ 
as it is called. Or, we may get a new proportion by 
inversion^ that is, by changing the places of the terms 
of each ratio ; thus, 6 : 4 = 12 : 8. There are other 
changes which may be made without destroying the 
proportions, and they will be mentioned as occasion re- 
quires their use. 

13* 
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S. Or SiMiLABrrT or Fiew&is. 



Figures are similar which hare the same form, 
whether they are equal or unequal in magnitude. Fig- 
ures may be similar in form, and yet be very different 
in magnitude ; or they may be equal in magnitude, and 
yet be very different in form. 

Figures are similar when their corresponding angles 
are equals and a proportion exists between their homoUh- 
gous sides. By homologous sides are meant those 
which have the same position in the different figures 
with respect to the equal angles. The angles which 
i^re equal in the different figures are also called homobh- 
gous angles. 

Neither the equality of the angles, nor the propor- 
tion of the sides, will alone constitute similarity of 
figures, but the combination of the two, (fig. 135.) If 
the figures ABCD and EFGH are similar, then angle 
A = E, angle B = F, angle C = G, angle D = H, and 
these proportions exist : 

AB : EF = BC : FG 

BC:FG=CD:GH 

CD:GH = DA:HE 

DA:HE = AB:EF 
Also, by transposition, 

AB:BCr=*:EF:FG 

BC:CD«FG:GH 

CD:DA==:GH:HE 

DA:AB = HE:EP 
• In these figiures aogles A and E, B and F, C and G, 
D and H have the same position ; and the sides AB and 
EF, BC and FG, CD and GH, DA and HE have the 
same position w^ith respect to these angles. 
The figures would not be similar if other an^es, i^o:t 
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bomologoas, were equal, and other sides, not homolo- 
gom, were proportional. If, for instance, angle A=s 
angle E, angle B = angle G ; or if the proportion were 
AB:BF = BC:GH. 

3. Triamolbs. 

9M. What ratio do the triangles ABC and DCE, 
(fig. 136,) which lie between the same parallels, that is, 
have an equal cdtitude, bear one to another 7 or in other 
words, Haw often is the surface of triangle ABC con* 
iained in the surface of triangle DCE ? Or, What two 
QtiUr quantities are contained as often one in the other as 
triangle ABC is contained in triangle DCE ? 

Answer. Apply the base BC to the base CE as often 
as it can be applied, suppose 2j- times, and join the 
divisioa points F and G with the vertex D; then is 
tri^gle ABC = triangle DCF = triangle DFG = 2 X 
triangle DGE. Triangle ABC is contained 2^ times in 
triangle DCE ; that is, just as often as the base BC is 
contained in the base CE. Thus we have triangle 
ABC : triangle DCE = BC : CE ; that is, Triangles of 
equal altitude are to each other in the ratio of their 
loses. If 3 triangles have equal altitudes, and the base 
of the one is 2, 3, 4, 10, ^, } times as large as the other, 
then is the surf^^^f the one triangle contained 2, 3, 4, 
10} I, } times in t^ surface of the other. 



Ttiangles are halves of parallelograms having 
an equal base and an equal altitude, (1013,) and 
since the ratio of the halves and of the whole quanti- 
ties must be the same, therefore parallelograms of equal 
tdHtude are ta one another as their bases. 
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(Fig. 137.) If the triangles ABC and DBG 
have equal bases, or a common base BC, what is the ratio 
of triangle ABC to triangle DBC ? 

Answer. Erect upon BC, at the point B, the perpen- 
dicular BF. Through the points A and D draw Unes 
parallel to BC and intersecting BF at the points E and 
F ; then BE is the altitude of the triangle ABC, and 
BF is the altitude of triangle DBC. Draw EC and 
FC. Triangle ABC is equivalent to EBC, and triangle 
DBC is equivalent to FBC, (IffS.) We may there- 
fore compare together triangles EBC and FBC, instead 
of the triangles ABC and DBC. 

Now the triangles EBC and FBC have a common 
altitude BC ; they are to one another therefore as their 
bases BE and BF ; thus we have the proportion, 

EBC : FBC = EB : BF. 

It is a principle of geometrical proportions that equal 
quantities may be substituted one for the other. We 
have therefore the proportion, 

Triangle ABC : triangle DBC = EB : BF ; 
that is, Triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes. 



Cor. Parallelograms having equal bases are 
to each other as their altitudes, 

3jl<l. Whai ratio do the triangles ABC and DEF 
(fig. 138) bear to one another, the base and altitude of the 
one being respectively unequal to the base and altitude of 
the other 7 

Answer. From the vertex of the angle A let fall 
upon the opposite side BC the perpendicular AG ; and 
from the vertex of the angle D let fall upon the opjx>- 
site side EF the perpendicular DH. 
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Constrnct a third triangle with a base MNasBO, and 
an ateitnde NO ±= DH. 

Let us compare together the triangles OMN and ABC, 
which have equal bases, and the triangles OMN and 
DEP, which have equal altitudes. We thus find the 
ratio which two quantities each bear to a third quantity, 
and this being known, we can find the tatio which they 
hear to each other. 

Triangle ABC : triangle MNO = AG : ON. 
Triangle MNO : triangle DEF = MN : EP. 

T\dq proportions may be mtdtipHed together, term by 
term, and the products will form a new proportion. 

Therefore triangle ABC X triangle MNO : triieaigle 
MNO X triangle DEP = AG x MN : ON x EP. 

If boik the terms of a ratio be divided by the same 
number J, the ratio remains unchanged. 

Therefore ABC : DEP = AG X BC : DH X EP, 
that ifl, TViangles having unequal bases and unequal 
oMiudeSj are to one another as the products of their bases 
multiplied by their altitudes. 



Frc»m the preceding propositions may be de* 

duced the general proposition, that triangles are to one 

another as the products of their bases multiplied by their 

altitudes. 

This proposition may be deduced immediately from the 

iB^od of ealculating the area of a triangle, (10t.) 

rwu,- 1 Aor^ BCxAG ^. , ^-^-, EPxDH; 
Than gle ABC = ^ ; triangle DEP == Cl L 

thasefotro^ 

tpangle ABC:triangle DEP=g^^;^^ ^ ^^; 

Otj ABC: DEF=sBO X AQ : EP x DH. 
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aS6. If the areas of the triangles ABC and DEF 
are equal, then BC X AG = EF X DH. We have 
here two equal products ; and the factors of such pro- 
ducts, being transposed, form a proportion. 
Thus, BC : EF = DH : AG. 
That is, If two triangles have equal areaSj their bases 
are to one another in the inverse ratio of thHr cMtudes^ 
and the altitudes in the inverse ratio of the bases. For 
example, if in two triangles having equal areas, the 
base of one is double that of the other, then the altitude 
of the last must be double the altitude of the first 

ftS7» Since triangles are the halves of parallelograms 
of equal bases and equal altitudes, and halves are to one 
another as their wholes; iheretore, parallelograms are to 
one another as the products of their bases multiplied by 
their altitudes; and in paralldogram>s having equal 
areas the bases are to one another in the inverse ratio of 
the altitudes ; and the altitudes are to one another in the 
inverse ratio of the bases. 

Example. If the base of a parallelogram is 12 feet, 
and its altitude 8 feet, what is die altitude of an equiva- 
lent parallelogram, whose base is 20 feet? 

Answer. 20 : 12 = 8:1^^ = 4* feet 

3ff8* Draw a straight line DE, intersecting two 
sides of the triangle ABC, and parallel to the third side 
BC ; what ratio do the parts into which the sides are 
divide bear to one another^ and to the entire sides 7 
(Fig. 139.) 

Sol Draw DC and i^B. The triangles DEC and 
EDB have a common base and an equal altitude, they 
are therefore equal in area. For the same reason tri- 
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angle E!BCs=DBC. Equals added to equals give 
equals; therefore DEC + ADE «= ADC = EDB + 
ADE = AEB. 

Equal quantities bear an equal ratio to equal or the 
same third quantities; or, a third quantity bears the 
same ratio to two equal quantities. 

Thus ADE : DEC = ADE : EDB 
But ADE:DEC = AE:EC (SMD) 
And ADE : EDB = AD : DB (SOO) 
Therefore AE : EC = AD : DB ; that is, the parts of 
one side are proportional to the parts of the other side^ 
directly, 

Again^ triangle ADC == AEB, therefore 
ADC : ADE = AEB : ADE. 
Prom this we may deduce the proportion, 

AC:AE=AB:AD. 
And, because triangle ADC =3 AEB and triangle DEC 
= EDB, therefore 

ADC : DEC = AEB : EDB ; 
from which we may deduce the proportion, 

AC:EC = AB:DB. 
That is, E€uJi entire side is to one of its parts, as the 
other entire side is to its corresponding part. 



By the transposition of the middle terms of a 
proportion, a new proportion may be formed ; and thus 
in the figure under examination many more proportions 
may be proved to exist : 

Thus, AB : AD = AC : AE 

AB:AC=AD:AE 

AB:BD = AC : EC 

AB:AC = DB:EC 

BD:DA^CE : EA 

BD:CE = DA:EA 
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We will now seek the ratio which the base at 
the triangle bears to the parallel line intersecting the 
sides. 

(Fig. 140.) Draw EG parallel to AB. Prom the 
preceding proposition we get the following proportion, 

CB:OA = GB:EA 
Now GB s= ED, being opposite sides of a parallelogranii 
therefore CB : CA = ED : EA 
by transposition CB : ED s=s CA : EA 

But CA : EA = BA : DA (998) 
therefore CB : ED = BA : DA 
that is, the base of a triangle is to the parallel line inter' 
cepted by the other sides, as one of those sides is to that 
part of it cut off by the parallel which lies next to the 
vertex of the triangle. 

SMI. 2^0 find a fourth proportimial line to three given 
lines, 

Sol, Let M, N, and O be the given lines, (fig. 141.) 
Draw two indefinite straight lines making any angle with 
each other. In one of them take ABsssM, and BCs=N. 
In the other take ADsbO. Draw BD, and throu^ C 
draw CE parallel to BD. DE is the line required. 

For, BD is parallel to CE, 

therefore AB : BC = AD : DE 
that is, M:NsO:DE 



Remark 1. If N and O are equal, the required 
line will be a third proportional to the lines M and N. 

2. If M and N are equal, O will be equal to the 
required line. 



If the sides of an angle are divided proportion- 
ally , the straight lines joining the division points will be 
parallel. 
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(Pig. 14L) IfAO:AB = AE:AD 
then BO is parallel to CE. 

Dem. If BD is not parallel to CE, then a line may 
be drawn which shall be parallel ; suppose it to be BX. 

thea AC:AB=c^AE:AX 
But by vuppooition AC : AB = AE : AD 
therefore ADssAX, which is impossible. 
Therefore BD is parallel to CE. 

Conditioni which determine the similarity of two JViangles, 

9ML Two triangles are similar, if two angles of the 
one are equal to two angles of the other, each to each. 

Dem. Let, angle B = E, and C == P, (fig. 142.) 
Since two angles of one triangle are equal to two angles 
df the other, die third angle of the one must be equal to 
&e third angle of the other, (13X.) Consequently all 
the an^es of the one are equal to the angles of the other, 
each to each. 

To ascertain the proportionality of the sides, let us 
iuppoM the triangle ABC to be placed upon DEP, so 
that AB OmAI fall on DE, AC on DP, and BC on GH. 
Triangle ABC = DGH, (1S7;) consequently angle 
ABC=:DGH, and angle ACB=sDHG. But angle 
ABC -r DEP, therefore DGH = DEP,) 119 j) there- 
fore GH is parallel to EP. 

Therefore DG i ^ ^'^ t t^t^ 
♦ ^ , A u V : DE = or ^ : DP 
or Its equal AB 



EP 



14 




DP 
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Thus the homologous sides of the two triangles are 
proportional, and since the homologous angles are equal, 
the triangles are similar. 



Two triangles are similar y if the sides of one 
are proportional to the homologotts sides of the other, each 
to eachy and the included angles are equaL 

Dem. (Fig. 142.) Suppose AB:DE = AC:DP 
and angle A = D. Place the triangle ABC upon EDP 
so that point B shall fall on G, and point C on H. 
Then is triangle ABC = D6H, (IM ;) therefore BC = 
GH, angle ABC = DGH and ACB = DHG. 

By supposition AB : DE = AC : DP 
therefore DG : DE = DH : DP 
therefore GH is parallel to EF ; therefore angle DGH 
= DEF and angle DHG = DPE, (M8j) conse- 
quently triangle DGH co DEF ; therefore triangle 
ABC CO DEP. 

966* Remark. The sides which are opposite to 
equal angles are proportional; and the angles which 
are opposite to proportional sides are equaL 

« 

JM7. Two triangles ABC and DEP (fig. 143) are 
similar y if the three sides of the one are proportional to 
the homologous sides of the other, each to each, 

Dem. Since the sides of the two triangles are by 
supposition proportional, we have to seek only for the 
equality of the homologous angles. It will be sufficient 
to demonstrate that one angle of the one triangle is equal 
to the homologous angle of the other, for then, by the 
preceding proposition, the triangles will be similar. 

Upon EP at the point E make an angle PEG = ABC ; 
and at the point P make an angle EPG == ACB. Tri- 
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angles ABC and GEF are similar, (964 j) therefore 
angle A = G. We have therefore the proportion ; 

AB : BO = GE : EF 
But AB:BC = DE:EF 
therefore GE : EF = DE : EF 
therefore DE=GE. 

Again, AC:CB = GF:FE 

but AC : CB = DF : FE 

therefore GF : FE = DF : FE 
therefore DF = GF. 

Now EF = EF, therefore triangle GEF = DEF; 
therefore angle G = D. But angle Gs=:A; therefore A 
= D. Consequently ABC co DEF. 

96JS. Remark. In the triangles ABC and DEF the 
proportional sides are opposite to the equal angles. 



From the preceding propositions we learn that 
the similarity of two triangles may be inferred ; 

1. If two angles of the one are equal to the homolo- 
gous angles of the other, each to each. 

2. If two sides of the one are proportional to the 
homologous sides of the other, and the included angles 
equal. 

3. If the three sides of the one are proportional to the 
homologous sides of the other. 

We also learn that in similar triangles the equal 
angles are opposite to the proportional sides, and the 
proportional sides to the equal angles. 

4. Miscellaneous Propositions. 

. 970* To construct upon the bcise BC a triangle which 
shall be similar to a given triangle^ DEF, (fig. 143.) 
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Std. At the point B in the line BC mak^ aki angle 
ABC equal to FED, and at the point C make an aiigle 
ACB=EFD; then are triangles ABC and EFD simi- 
lar, (964.) 

971. To determine the distance AB, (fig. 144,) wkkli 
cannot be directly measured, 

SoL Mark out a straight line AC, and take in it any 
point D. Measure angle A, and at D make the angle 
CDE = A. Produce DE until it meets a supposed line 
in the direction CB at the point E. We shall thus have 
triangle CDE. Since angle A = D therefore DE is 
parallel to AB ; therefore CD : CA ==: DE : AB. 

The three lines CD, CA, and DE may be measured; 
and therefore we can find AB. For example, if CD 
= i CA, then DE =: ^ AB. Take the Iragth of DE 
four times and we have AB. 

979. To prqnire a scale of equal paris^ (fig. 145.) 
This is a scale upon which straight Unes or lengths 
are divided into a certain number of equal parts. It is 
used in drawing upon paper representations in a reduced 
size of lines and figures. Suppose it is required to draw 
a plan of a field having five sides ; that is, to construct 
a pentagon similar to the field. It would not be con- 
venient to construct upon paper a pentagon whose sides 
should be equal to those of the field; neither is it 
necessary so to do ; we have only to make the angles 
upon paper equal to the corresponding angles in the 
field, and to draw the sides upon paper in the same ratio 
to each other as the sides of the field. Any length may 
be taken to represent a rod or a foot. Suppose one side 
qI a field is 10 feet 9 inches in length, and that the dia* 
gram is^ to be made upon a scale of one fMtt^ an uieh; 
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ihat is, one inch on paper is to be taken as equal to one 
foot in the field. Measure between the points of the 
compasses a distance equal to 10 inches, and this will 
represent the 10 feet, then if the inches on the scale are 
divided into 12 equal parts, extend the opening of the 
compasses by a distance equal to 9 of these parts, for 
each of the parts represents one inch. Draw upon 
the paper an indefinite line, and take in it a part 
equal to the opening of the compasses. The use of a 
scale of equal parts is to enable us to construct small 
figures similar to great figures. To construct a scale 
of equal parts, some one unit of length, for example an 
inch, is taken as the basis, and several of these units 
are marked upon the rule, or the paper on which the 
scale is to be made. One of the extreme divisions is 
again divided into many equal parts. The unit as« 
sumed as the basis is generally small, and great accuracy 
is necessary in the division ; if the division was made in 
the common mode, the marks would be so near one to 
another as not easily to be distinguished. A mode of 
division founded on the proportion of the sides of 
similar triangles has been adopted. In a straight line 
AB, (fig. 145,) take the parts AC, CD, DB, each equal 
to the unit of length assumed as the basis of the scale. 
Divide AC into 10 equal parts; then if ACs=l inch, 
each of these parts will equal -j>^ of an inch. Now to 
get the hundredths of an inch, construct upon AC any 
rectangular figure, for example the square AFMC. 
Divide each of the sides into 10 equal parts. Through 
the points of division of the lines AF and CM draw 
straight lines parallel to AC. Connect the division 
points of the lines AC and FM by diagonal lines ; that 
is, connect 10 in one line with 9 in the other ; 9 in one 
line with 8 in the other, &c. By the construction MN 

es A AC, 14:)|t 
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therefore MN: OP = MC:OC«10:9; 

that is, OP = A MN, 

MN:QR=MC:QG»10:8; 
that is, QR = A MN. 

In like manner it may be demonstrated that tJT has 
7 of the parts of which MN has 10. Thus the extetki 
MN is divided into 10 equal parts, and any one of these 
parts may be taken between the points of the com- 
passes with the greatest ease. If AC s=s 100 feet, and 
we have a line 255 feet in length to be marked off; theii 
extend the points of the compasses from 2 of the larger" 
divisions to 5 on the 5th line of the subdivisions; that is* 
on line GH. 

Let us suppose a field ABCDE, (fig. 157,) id to b6 
represented upon paper by a scale of 100 rods to an 
inch. We must first measure each of the sides and an- 
gles of the field. Suppose the side AB is 100 rods long ; 
draw the line a b one inch long, and it will represent the 
aide AB. At b make, with a protractor, an angle equal 
to angle B, and this will give us the direction of the 
next side b c, which, if BC is 120 rods in length, will bd 
1 inch and <^of an inch. At c make an angle equal to 
C, and we shall thus get the direction of the next side. 
Proceed in this manner till the construction of the 
figure is completed The figure a b cd e will be ati 
accurate representation of the field ; for, by construction, 
the angles of the one are equal to the homologous angles 
of the other ; and the sides of the one are proportional 
to the homologous sides of the other. Therefore the twd 
are similar figures. 

SITS. To find the perpendicular height BC of a tower^ 
when it cannot bediredhf mefMsured, (fig. 146.) 
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SM. 1. Measure upon the base of the tower the hor- 
ixcitkUA line AB. Draw upon paper the line ED repris- 
senting AB upon a reduced s6ale» Measure the angle 
BAG, and make upon the paper the angle EDF = 
BAG. Erect at fi the perpendictriar EP. The triangle 
DEF is similar to ABG, (964,) because by construc- 
tion angle^ EDP =* BAG, and DEF ^ ABC ; 
therefore DE : EF = AB : BG. 
Biit DE, BF, and AB are known quantities, therefore 
Be may be known. If DE = } EF, then AB = f BO 
addBG = |AB; suppose AB s±: 60 feet ; thenBGatf 
X 60=8=80 feet 

Sol, 2. Set up in the cl^r sunlight a perpendicular 
staff EF, (fig. 146.) Measure the length of the shadow 
ED which it casts* Meastire also the length of the; 
shadow which the tower makes at the same tkne. The 
itiys of the sun's light may be considered as parallel ; 
therefore, these rays, that is, the lines GA and FD 
make equal angles with the horiisontal lines BA and 
BD ; that is, angle GAB ^ FDE. Now angle GBA =s 
FED, being right angles; therefore triangle CBAo» 
FDE, 

therefore DB - EF == AB : BG, 
the height of the tower. That is, the length of the* 
shadow of the staff is to the height of the staff as the 
length of the shadow of the* tower is to the height of the 
to^er. 

9<^4« To find from the windows of a house the height 
of an object, (fig. 147.) 

Let A and B be the windows, one of which is perpen- 
dicularly over the other, and GG the height to be found. 

Sol.' Measure from A, the angle GAE, which an 
imaginary line GA drawn from the top of the object 
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makes with the imaguiary horizontal line AE. Mea- 
sure from B the angle CBD, made by the imaginary 
line CB with the imaginary horizontal line BD. 

Now angle 
CAB = CAE + EAB = CAE+1 R. A.= CAE + 90«; 
and angle 
ABC = ABD — CBD=1R.A. — CBD=90«— CBD. 

Now we know the angles CAE and CBD, and there- 
fore CAB and ABC ma)[ also be known ; thus in the 
triangle ABC, the side AB and the two adjacent angles 
are known ; therefore we can construct a similar trian- 
gle ; and thus find the length of BC. We shall then 
know in the triangle BCU, the side BC and the angles 
CBD and CDB, (which is a right angle.) By means 
of these we can find the length of CD. Again, mea- 
sure from B the angle DBG, made by DB with an 
imaginary line GB, drawn from the bottom of the object 
to the point B. In the triangle DBG the side DB and 
its adjacent angles are known ; we can therefore find 
the length of DG. Add DG to CD and we shall hare 
the whole height required. 

37S. To find the height of an chject which cannot be 
approached very nearly ; for example CD, (fig. 148.) 

Sol. In the direction AD, measure the line AB. 
Measure also the angle CAB and CBD. By means of 
the scale of equal parts draw upon J)aper the line EP to 
represent AB. Make the angle FEG = CAB. Pro- 
duce FE and niake the angle GFH = CBD. Prom 
the point G let fall the perpendicular GH. 

Triangle EFG co ABG, therefore we hare the pro- 
portions, 

EF: FG = AB: BC, 
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vhkh gives us the length of BC, 

and FG:GH = BC:CD, 
which gives us the required height. 

979* !71i find the distance AB between h^ tiMice^ 
sible objects J (fig. 149.) 

Sol. Take a straight line CD^ from each end of 
Tt^hich both objects A and B can be seen. Measure the 
line CD, and also the angles ACD, BCD, ADC, BDC. 

In the triangle ACD, the side CD, and the adjacent 
angles are known, we can therefore construct a similar 
triangle upon paper and thus find the length of DA. 

In like manner we can find the length of DB, sincd 
we know the Side CD and its adjacent angles in the 
triangle BCD. 

Angle BDA = BDC — ADC, we know therefore two 
stdeaf and the incltided angle of the triangle ADB. 
Ffo\n these parts we can consthict upon paper a tri« 
angle similar to ADB, and by comparing it with tri« 
artgtid ADB can find the length of AB; which was 
re<|uired. 

977. To divide a sttaigtu tine inio any number of 
equal parts. 

We ha^e frequently had occasion to divide lines into 
equal parts, and have done so directly with the com-* 
parses. W% will now do it by a itiethod which admits 
of the accuracy of the division being demonstrated. 
Suppose it is required to divide the straight line AB into 
5 equal parts, (fig. 150.) 

Sol. Draw the indefinite line AM, making any aiigle 
With the given lin6 AB. Take any distance AC, and 
measure it off 5 times upcm the leg AM. We shall thus 
lfiCWA<?t=3C&>:fDB«ftiBPiteFeK Join tke tot diri- 
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sion point G with B, and through the other divisicm 
points C, D, E, and F, draw straight lines intersecting 
AB and parallel to GB. AB will be divided into 5 
equal parts at the points of intersection H, I, K, and L. 
Dem,, Since CH is parallel to DI, we have the pro- 
portion, 

AC : CD=AH : HI, (affS,) 
AC s=: DC, therefore AH = HI. Again, DI is parallel 
to EK, therefore 

AD : DE = AI : IK, (9ff8.) 

Since AD = 2 DE therefore AI = 2 IK. But — = 

2 

HI = IK ; thus AH = HI = IK. By proceeding in a 

like manner, it may be demonstrated that AH = HI = 

IK = KL=LB. 

378* Frwn thu vertex of the right angle of the right' 
angled triangle ABC, (fig. 161,) let faU upon the hy- 
pothenuse the perpendicular AD. 

The following propositions can now be demonstrated. 

1. The tioo partial triangles ABD and ADC are 
similcnr to each other and to the whole triangle ABC. 

Dem. Angle BACe=BDA, being right angles; an- 
gle B ss: B, therefore triangle ABC co ABD. It may be 
demonstrated in a like manner that triangle ADC co 
ABC, therefore ADC co ADB. 

2. Each of the sides AB and AC is a mean propor- 
tional between the whole hypothenuse and the portion of 
it, cut off by the perpendicular y which is adjacent to that 
side, 

Dem. In similar triangles the sides opposite to equal 
angles are proportional. In the triangles ABD and 
ABC, angle BAD =: ACB ; thus BD and BA are homo- 
logous sides, and siuce angle BDAssBAC, therefore 
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BA and BC are homologous sides. Hence we have 
this proportion, 

BD:BA = BA:Ba 
From the similarity of the triangles ADC and ABC 
we have the proportion, 

CD:CA = CA:CB. 
3. 7%6 perpendicular AD is a mean proportional 
between the two parts into which the hypothenuse is 
dirnded. 
Dem. Triangle ADB co ADO, therefore, 

BD: AD = AD:DC; 
which was to be demonstrated. 

379* To find a mean proportional between two given 
straight lines M and N, (fig. 152.) 

Sol. 1. In an indefinite straight line take AB = M 
and BCsssN. Upon the whole line AC as a diameter 
describe a semi-circumference. At the point B erect a 
perpendicular inteirsecting the arc at D. BD is the 
mean proportional required. 

Dem. Draw the chords AD and DC ; angle ADC is 
a right angle, (174 ^) therefore we have this propor- 
tion, (978,) 

AB or M : DB = DB : BC or N; 
which was to be demonstrated. 

Sol. 2. Take AC = M, and in this line take AB = 
N. Upon AC as a diameter describe a senai-circumfer- 
ence. At B erect a perpendicular which will intersect 
the arc at D. Draw AD, which will be the line re- 
quired. For triangle ADC co ADB, therefore 
AC or M : AD = AD : AB or N; 
which was to be demonstrated. 

SK80« Remark. We have here solved another prob- 
lem, namely, to transform a rectangle into an eqttivaknt 
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$qu9r9. For ia the first solution ve hare BD x BD: 
BD = M X N, (347 j) that is, the square constructed 



upon BD is equivalent to a rectangle of which M and 
N are adjacent sides. In the second solution we have 

AD*=MxN. 

99ff Whai if the nftio of the perimeter of a triangle 
ABC to the perimeter of the similar triangle DEF ? 
(fig. 153.) 

Sol. Triangle ABC cp DEF, therefore 

AB:BC=;:DE: EP. 
In every proportion the sum of the 1st and 2d terms is 
to \\x^ ^ t^rm ^ the ^um of the 3d and 4th termy is to 
the 4th term ; a new proportion is thus formed by eom^ 
position, 

Ther^ore AB -f BC : BC == DE + EP : EP 
l^y transposition 

AB + BC : DE + EP = BC : EP 

But BC : EF = CA : PD 

therrfare AP + BC : DE+EP«=:CA : PD 
by tyanspflf itiop AB + BC : CA:FaDE+EP : PD 
by composition 

AB + BC + CA : CA^DE + EP + FD : PD 
by transposition 

AB + BC + CA : DE + EP + PD«aCA : PD. 
That is, the perimeters of similar triangles are to one 
anothp* as their homologous 9i(he» 

fll88» What is the ratio ofth^ surface of the triangle 
ABC to that of the sim,ilar tri^rtgle DEF ? 

Sol, Suppose triangle ABC to be placed upon DEF, 
sa thfit its sides shall exactly coincide with thosQ of the 
tiiai^^ GEH. Then triangle ABC would be equal to 
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6EH. We may therefore substitute GEH for ABC in 
our c<»nparison. 

Angle DFE=: GHE, therefore GH is parallel to DF, 
(llfll«) Draw GF; we thus have a third triangle 
GEF. 

Triangle GEH : triangle GEF = EH : EF (3S0) 
triangle GEF : triangle DEF = EG : ED (MO) 

But EG:ED=«=EH:EF; 



therefore 
triangle GEF : triangle DEF= EH : EP. 

Two proportions may be multiplied together j term hy 
termy and a new proportion will thus be formed. 

Prom the preceding proportions we have 

GEHxGEF : GEFxDEF = EHxEH : EPxEP. 

The terms of either ratio may be divided by the same 
quantity, without destroying the proportion; hence we 
havB 

GEH:DEF = Eh':EP'. 

Triangle ABC =» GEH, and EH*== BC ; therefore 

triangle ABC : triangle DEF = 50* : EP* ; 
that is, the surfaces of similar triangles are to each other 
us the squares of their homologous sides. For example, 
if BC = i EF then triangle ABC = i DEF. 

If the homologous sides of two similar triangles are 
to one another 

as 1 to 3, the surfaces will be as 1 to 9 
2 " 7 ic ^ it 4 u 49^ &c. 



The homologous sides of similar triangles are 
to one another as the square roots of the surfaces of the 
same triangles. 

If the surfaces of two similar triangles are to one aa* 
other 

15 
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as 1 : 4, the homologous sides will be as 1 : 2 
1:9 " " " 1:3 

36 : 100 " " " 6 : 10, &c 

6. Polygons in Gbmkeal. 

SI84L If the polygons ABODE and a b c d e, (fig. 
164,) are similar to each other, angle A = angle a, angle 
B s= &, &c., &c. ; the two polygons will be divided by 
homologous diagonals into similar triangles; that is, 
ABC CO a 6 c; ADC co adc^ and ADE co a d e. 

Dem. Angle ABC ^=zabc and the sides AB and BC 
are proportional to the homologous sides a b and b c, 
therefore tringle ABC co abc. 

Again, triangle ABC co a 6 c, therefore angle ACB = 
acb; angle BCD s=bcd; therefore angle BCD — ACB 
= ACD = b c d — ac b = ac d. Since triangle ABC 
coa b c, 

therefore BC : bc = AC : a c 
by supposition BC : bc = CD : c d 
therefore AC : ac= CD : c d 
consequently triangle ACD co ac d. In a like manner 
it may be demonstrated that triangle AED coaecL 

38S. (Fig. 164.) If the triangle ABC co a 6 c, ACD 
coacd and AED coaed^ and these triangles are placed 
together in a similar order, so that the sides and angles 
of one set shall correspond in position with the equal 
angles and proportional sides of the other set, then the 
entire figure ABODE will be similar to the entire figure 
ab c de. 

Dem. Triangle ABC coabc; ACD coacd; ADE 
€oa d e; consequently angle ABC = ab c ; angle BCA 
s=bca; angle ACD = a erf; therefore angle BCA + 
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ACP = BGD=angle6ca-|-acc{ = 6c</. Theequal- 
ity of the other homologous angles in the two polygons 
can be demonstrated in a similar manner. 

Since the triangles are similar, we have the following 
proportions among the sides; 

AB:ab=BC:bc 

BC:6c = CA:ca 

CA:ca=CD:cd 

therefore BG: bc = CD:cd 

Again CD: cd = DA : da 

DA:da=DE:de 

therefore CD : cd = DE : d e 

Again DE : d es=: EA : e a 

lSLA:ea=AD:ad 

= DC:dc 

= C A : c a 

= AB :ab 

Consequently in the two polygcms not only are the 

homologous angles equal, but the h(»nologous sides are 

proportional, therefore the polygons are similar. 

988« (Fig. 156.) To construct upon the line 
F6 a figure which shall be similar to a given figure 
ABCDR 

Sol. 1. Divide ABCDE by diagonals into 3 trian- 
gles; then beginning upon the line FG, construct 3 
triangles similar to those of the polygon, and similarly 
disposed. For example, suppose FG to be homologous 
to AB, and upon it construct a triangle similar to ABC ; 
then upon the side of this triangle which is homologous 
to side AC, construct a triangle similar to ADC ; then 
upon the side of this second triangle which is homolo- 
gous to side AD, construct a triangle similar to ADE, 
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and this will complete the figure, which will he smilar 
to ABODE. 

Sol. 2. Produce AB to H, takmg AHr^FG/ 
Rpoduoe the diagonals AG and AD, and the aide AE. 
Draw HI parallel to EG, IK parallel to CD, KL par-^ 
allel to DE. The reqnired figure will he constructed. 
If FG is less than AB, so that the point H falls be- 
tween the points A and B, the problem would be solved 
by drawing lines parallel to the sides o( the given 
figure. 

387* To construct a diagram of a fiM upon a re- 
diiced scale. 

If the field can be measured in all directions from 
the inside, then divide it by diagonals into rectilineal tri- 
angles and measure all the sides of these triangles. 
Represent these triangles upon paper on a reduced 
scale in the same relative position that they oecnpy in 
the field, and thus the problem will be solved. 

If the fi^ cannot be measured from the inside, (as a 
piece of woodland,) but can be readily reached upon the 
outside, then measure all the sides of the perimeter, and 
all the angles; Draw the sides on a reduced acale upon 
paper, joining them together in their natural order, so as 
to form together the measured angles. 

988* Appose ASGDE coab cde^ what is the ratio 
of AB + BC + CD + DE + EAtoaft-|-6c + crf-|- 
rfe+ea?(fig. 154.) 

Answer. 
AB:a»=BC:ic==GD:cd=DE:de=EA:^a. 

Hus is called a conlmu&d proportion, being a series 
of equal ratios. 

In every continued proportion the sum ofaU the ante* 
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cedenis is to the sum of all the consequents 05 one anie^ 
cedent is to its consequent 

Therefore AB + BC + CD+DE + EA :a« + 6c+ 
cd -|-€{^-|-6a = AB:a6=: BC :bc; that is, the pe- 
rifneters of similar figures are to each other as their ho^ 
mologous sides. 

389* What ratio does the surface of ABODE bear to 
that of abode? (Fig. 154.) 

Sol. Divide the similar figures ABODE and abode 
by homologous diagonals into similar triangles. We 
then have. 



-a — 2 



triangle ABO : triangle abc:= AC : a c (988) 

— 2 — 2 
triangle AOD : triangle acdsss AO : a c 

therefore, 

triangle ABO : triangle a b c^ss triangle AOD : triangle a cd. 

Again, 

— 2 — 2 
triangle AOD : triangle acd=z AD : ad 

— 2 — a 
triangle ADE : triangle ad e=: AD : a d 

therefore, 
triangle AOD : triangle acc{=s triangle ADE: triangle ade. 

Because 
triangle ABO: triangle a &c= triangle AOD: triangle 

acd= triangle ADE : triangle ade 

therefore, 
triangle ABO + triangle AOD + triangle ADE : triangle 

abc-^- triangle acd-^- triangle ade= triangle ABO : 

triangle a 6 c= triangle ADO : triangle adc= triangle 

2 2 2 2 

ADE : triangle arfc= AB : ai=BO : be , &c., that 

is. The surfaces of similar figures are to each other as 

the squares of their homologous sides. 

15* 
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9Mu Upon the 3 sides of a righi-angled iriangls 
construct similar figures, in which the sides of tie triangle 
shall be simikaiy disposed, then the figure constructed 
upon the hypothcnuse unU be equcU to the sum of the fig- 
ures constructed upon the two sides which include the 

right angle. Figure C = fig. A + fig* B^ (fig. 166.) 

— 2 — a 

Dem. Figure A : fig. B = side a : side b , 

therefore A + B:B = a -\- b : b 

—2 —2 

Again, B : C ::;= 6 : c x 

—2 —2 — 2 

therefore ' A + B : C= a + i : c / 

—2 —2 —2 

a -]- b ssc , therefore A + B = C. 

S91* To construct a figure which shall be similar to 
two given similar figures ABODE and abode, and shall 
be equivalent to both taken together, (fig. 157.) 

SoL Make a right angle. Take one of the sides fg 
equal to a side AB of one of the given figures, and the 
other side fh equal to the homologous side, ab, of the 
other given figure. Draw the. hypothenuse h g, and 
upon this line h g construct a figure similar to ABODE 
and abode, and in which the side hg shall be homolo- 
gous to the sides AB and ab. It has been demon- 
strated in the preceding proposition that the figure con- 
structed upon h g will be equivalent to both the figures 
constructed upon the sides fh and fg, or their equals 
AB and a b, taken together. 

i 
6. ClECLES. 

SI03« If tuw chords cut each other in a circle, the 
parts are reciprocally proportioned, (fig. 168.) 

The part AE of the chord AB is to the part CE of 
the chord OD, not as the sepond part EB of the first 
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chord is to the second part ED of the other chord, but 
lecipiocaUy as ED : EB ; that is, AE : CEss ED : ER 
Dmn. Draw DB and AC. We have angle AEC » 
BED; angle ACE ==EBD; angle CAEs=EDB; there- 
fore triangle AEC co triangle DEB ; therefore 

AE:EC = ED:EB, 
for they are homologous sides of similar triangles 



If two chords being produced cut each oAer^ 
then the entire lines will be reciproccUly proporHanal to 
the parts without the circle^ (fig. 159.) 

OA:OC = OD:OB. 
Dem. Draw AD and BC. Angle AODsa angle 
COB ; angle OAD = angle OCB ; therefore triangle 
OAD CO triangle OCB ; therefore 

OA:OC = OD:OB. 
The entire lines AO and CO are called secants. 



If the secant AC meets the tangent CD of the 
same circle, then is the tangent CD a mean proportional 
between the entire line AC atid the part without the circle^ 
(fig. 160.) 

Dem. Draw DB and DA. Angle DCBss angle 
DCA. The angle CDB = CAD, (178,) therefore the 
triangles CDB and CAD are similar. Consequently 
the homologous sides are proportional ; that is, 

CA:CDs=CD:CB. 



Ratio of the circumferences and of the surfaces 
of two circles. 

Every circle can be considered as a regular polygou 
with an infinite number of sides. Two circles can 
therefore be considered as regular polygons having an 
equal number of sides. Regular polygons having an 
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equal number of sides are similar, and therefore the 
circles can be treated as similar figures. The circumfer- 
ences and surfaces of circles will be to one another as 
the perimeters and surfaces of similar polygons are to 
one another, viz., as their homologous sides and the 
squares of those sides. The homologous sides of two 
circles are two chords subtending equal angles, by join- 
ing the extremities of which to the centre of ihe circle 
similar triangles will be formed. Therefore the two 
small chords will be to each other as the radii of their 
respective circles. Consequently the circumferences of 
two circles are to one another as their radii or diameters ; 
and their surfcuxs as the squares of the radii or of the 
diameters. 

If the radii of two circles are to each other as 
1 to 2 the circum'nces-will be as 1 : 2 the surfaces as 1 : 4 
1 " 3 " " 1:3 " 1:9 

1 " 4 " " 1:4 " 1:16 

2 *^ 3 " " 2:3 " 4:9 
Conversely, the diameters and radii of two circles are 

to one another as the square roots of the surfaces. 



To describe a circle the surface of which shall be 
equivalent to the surfaces of two given circles taken to^ 
gether. 

Make a right angle; let one of the sides be equal to the 
diameter of one circle, and the other side be equal to the 
diameter of the other circle ; draw the hypothenuse, and 
upon it as a diameter describe a circle, and this circle will 
be equivalent to the two given circles taken together. 
For all circles are similar figures, consequently the circle, 
whose diameter is the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle, will be equivalent to both the circles whose diam- 
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elers aie the sides which enclose the right aiigle t^Vefx 
togther. 

6. Solids. 

9Vfm Ratio of two cvbe$. 

Th^ solidity of a cube is the product of three equal 
&ct07S, each of which is the measure of a side of the 
cube ; therefore the solidities of two cubes will be to each 
Other in the ratio of these products; that is, they will be 
to each other as the cubes of their sides^ If the side of 
oue cute is to the side of another cid)e aiS 

1 : 2 then their solidities will i^ ^1:9 
1:3 " " j* 1:27 

1:4 " " « 1:64 

3:4 " " " 27:64 

Oouv^rsely, the sides of two euiei are to eofih fithtT'tM 
the cybe roots of their soUdities* 



Ratio of two cylinders or prisma. 
The solidity of a cylinder is the ^product of its base 
multiplied by its altitude. Consequently the solidities 
of two cylinders are to one another in the ratio of these 
fnrodttcts. If the altitudes of tWQ cylinders be e^ivil, 
the cylinders are to each other a^ their bases. If thp 
bases be equal, they are to eacji other as their altitudes. 
If llie solidities of two cylinders are equal, their bases 
are to each other reqiproceJfty as their altitudes. 

4W9* Ratio of the superficial and of the soUd contents 
of two sph^es. 

Since the surface of every sphere is equal to 4 times 
the surface of a great circle of that sphere, therefore the 
surfaces of two spheres are to each other in the ratio of 
4 tii0a9 M^ surfaces of their great circles, jox in the raitio 
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of their great circles, and consequently in the ratio of 
the squares of their radii, or of their diameters. 

From what has been said before, it follows (908,) 
that the soUdity of a sphere whose diameter is D, is 
equal to the product of D X D X D X .623. The 
solidity of a sphere whose diameter is ct is equal to the 
product ofdxdxdX '523. Consequently, the solidity 
of the two spheres will be to each other as D X D X D 
X .523: c{ Xdxdx 523; that is, the soHdities of two 
spheres are to ecu:h other as the cubes of the diameters of 
the spheres, and, consequently, as the cubes of the radii 

If the diameter of one sphere is 

1 and of another 2 their solidities are as 1 : 8 
1 " 3 " 1:27 

5 " 6 " 126:216 

Conversely, the diameters of two spheres are to each 
other as the cube roots of the solidities of the same spheres. 
It would be a great mistake, therefore, to infer that the 
surface or the diameter of the sun is 1,400,000 as great 
as that of the earth, because the sun is 1,400,000 as 
great as the earth. 



Ratio of the solidity of a sphere to the solidity 
of a circumscribed cube; that is, a cube the sides of 
which are each equal to the diameter of the sphere. It 
is evident that the solidity of such a cube would be 
greater than the solidity of the sphere, since the faces of 
the cube would be tangents to the sphere, and thus the 
sphere would be contained in the cube. What ratio will 
the solidity of the one body bear to that of the other? 
Sol, Let us call the diameter of the sphere d, then 

will the solidity of the sphere = -^ X — ?— » ^^'^ the 

solidity of the QXihQ^=zddd; consequently the solidity 
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ci the sphere will be to the solidity of the cube of its 

diameter as ?i^ X ^: ddd=^ 314 : 600= 157 : 300. 

100 6 



S01« Itatio of the solidity of a sphere to the solidity 
of a circumscribed cylinder; that is, a cylinder whose 
altitude is equal to the diameter of the sphere, and 
whose bases are equal to great circles of the sphere. 

Call the diameter of the sphere d; then will its solid- 

ity = Y^ X -g- ; the solidity of the cylinder =—- x 

; consequently the solidity of the sphere is to the 

solidity of the circumscribed cylinder, as 
314 rfrfrf 314 rfrfrf_ 
iOO^T'IOO'^ 4 — «-o— »:^. 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY, 

111 Washington, opposite School St., Boston. 

PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. NO. t. 

Whately'8 Logic. Elements of Logic. Comprising 

the Substance of the Article in the Encyclopsedia Me- 

tropolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard Whately, 

D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo pp. 360. 

' In an age marked for the fertility of it8 novel theories and doctrines, in 
science as well as religion, the subject treated of in this vohime would 
seem to recommend itself to every person who desires to reanon forcibly 
or correctly^. This elementary treatise holds a very high rank amons 
the educational works of the day, having been introduced into many of 
the best managed and popular seminaries of learning, both in England and 
the United States. It is got up in the usually correct and beautiful style 
of most Boston books.' — MerenatU''s Magazina. 

Questions for Examination in Whately's Ele* 

ments of Logic. Prepared by a Teacher. 

Whately's Rhetoric. Elements of Rhetoric. Com- 
prising the Substance of the Article in the Encyclopae- 
dia Metropolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 360. 

* Both have been well received, and that which we are now to speak of 
(the Rhetoric] is adopted as a text-book in our higher semhiaries.*— iljiMr^ 
torn Monthly Review, 

Questions for Examination in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric. Prepared by a Teacher. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning. Easy Lessons 

on Reasoning, in Seventeen Lessons, by Richard 

Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 1 voL 12mo. 

pp. 164. 

In offering to the consideration of teachers and others the stereotype 
editions of tbe above works, the publishers would say. that both works 
have been carefully revised by a practical teacher. Toe questions were 
made by one who has long felt the need of a text book with questions for 
examination, and it is believed that tiusie will n^t tha dAaima^^Oil^aBk^SL 
pupeotM. 

V 
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Ooldsbury's Orammar. A Concise and Comprehen- 
sive Manual of English Grammar: containing, in 
addition to the first Principles and Kules briefly stated 
and explained, a Systematic Order of Parsing, a num- 
ber of Examples for Drilling Exercises, and a few in 
False Syntax : particularly adapted to the Use of 
Common Schools and Academies. By John Goldsbary, 
A. M., Teacher of the High School, Cambridge, Mass 
8th edition. 12mo. 

The foUowing, among other teBtimonials in favor of the ' CJommon School 
Grammar* were received by the compiler while it was in manuBcript; 
fh>m Professors Noves and f'elton, of Harvard University, Reverends A. B. 
Mnzzey, J. W. Parker, E. O. Brooks, J. D. Green, and l)r. A. Hooker. It 
has already been introduced into the public schools in Cambridge, and in 
several otHer towns. 

* Dear Sir, Cambridge, Sei>tember 4, 1841. 

* I have given voor Ghrammar as careful an examination as my leisurt 
will permit ; and am of opinion, that, fbr clearness, brevity, happy anange- 
ment, abundance of instructive illustrations, and exclusion or useless or 
unimportant matter in a treatise for the young, your book deserves a very 
high rank among the manuals which are in use. If it should displace 
some of them, the public will be a gainer in several respects. 

* Yours, respectfully, 

* G. R. NOYES.» 

* Dear Sir, Cambridge, September 27, 1841. 

* I have read vour" Manual of English Grammar" with attention. It 
seems to me to have the qualities of simplicity, brevity, and clearness to • 
remarkable degree. All that is essential to an exact knowled^ of tiie 
English language, and of the practice of the most correct writers, it]^>pean 
to me you nave brought within a very narrow compass. As a practical 
grammar of the English language, it cannot fail to be useful, both to teach- 
ers and scholars. The outlme of the principles of Rhetoric, at the end, is 
concise and intelligible. It contains directions in the art of campodtioii. 
which will prove valuable, not only to young scholars, but to many practisea 
writers 

•Respectfully yours, C. C. FELTON.' 

* Cambridge, Septembei\ 1841. 

* This certifies, that I have examined the Grammar prepared by Mr. John 
Goldsbury, and nnd it deservine of hi^h commendation for its methodical 
arrangement and clearness of illustration, and for its union of comprehen 
siveness and brevity. It is free from extraneous matter, and. at the same 
time, so simple in its plan and details, that it can hardly rail to interest 
youn^ pupils in a brancn of study usually regarded as dry and irksome. I 
nope it may soon reach that place in our schools to which its merits fully 
entitle it. 

•A. B. MUZZEY.» 

* Dear Sur, Cambridge, October, 1841. 

* I have examined your Manual of Grammar with as much care as my 
leisure would permit. In several important particulars it possesses pecu' 
liar merit. It is simple and concise. The definiUons, with which it fur- 
nishes the learner, are clear, definite, and present the true idea to his mind, 
as no other manual with wliich I am acquainted does. Witli the simple 
dements for berinners it combines many important principles and sugges- 
tlQus to those wno esteem themselves proficients in the science. I earnestly 
hope yon iirill give it to the public. 

• Very truly yours, J. W. PARKER.* 
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A Sequel to the Common School Grammar. A 

Sequel to the Common School Grammar; containing, 
in addition to other Materials and Illustrations, Notes 
and Critical Remarks on the Philosophy of the English 
Language ; and explaining some of its most difficult 
idiomatic Phrases. Designed for the Use of the First 
Class in Common Schools. By John Goldsbury, A. M., 
Teacher of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. 

NOTICES OF THX 8BQT7EL TO THE * COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR.' 

* The want of a ^ood system of teaching English grammar has long been 
sensibly felt. Neither Marray's Abridgment, nor the substitution of an 
abridged Latin Granunar, has been found to supply the deficiency. The 
want of success in teaching has not arisen from the drrriess of the subject, 
but the absti-iK'tness or imperfection of text-books. Our autnor's *^ Com- 
mon School Grammar ** is an excellent work, and has been, we believe, 
properly appreciated. The work before us is a continuation of that work, 
and contams judicious and clear remarks on the Philosophy of the English 
language, on Style, Rhetoric, Idiomatic Phrases, Vulgarisms, general and 
local, with rules and copious illustrations, imder the various heads of Syn- 
tax, Versification, &c. Though designed for schools, there are few persons 
who yrill not find it valuable and useml both for study and reference.' 

* We have not given this work a very critical examination ; but, taken as 
a whole, we like the work well. The compiler is a practical man — he is 
no dealer in fancy stocks. He knows what is neeaed in teaching gram 
mar ; and this little work contains the results of his long experience.' 

' This is an excellent work, the nature of which is fully explained by its 
long title. We doubt not it will be generally introduced in our pnblio 
schools.' 

* For simplicity of arrangement, propriety of language, and clearness of 
style it is unriviQled.' 

* We think Mr. G. has well fulfilled his design, and his grammar is oonh 
mended to the notice of teachers.' 

* The Sequel to the Common School Grammar, This work is a far more 
valuable and important one than even its predecessor — and as the indis- 
pensable information it contains is universally expected, and the work can 
DC taken up after any of the Grammars in general use, we trust soon to see 
it a common text-book in all our English schools. The author has con- 
densed into the small compass of one hundred pages the most important 
principles of rhetoric, and accompanied and expluned them by dvlng an 
English (hress to those forms of writing which we have derived from the 
Greek and Latin languages, and to understand which fully, it has been 
heretofore necessary to study thoroughly the classic idioms. The spirit of 
these rules has long obtained in the construction of our language, but Mr. 
Goldsbury has for the first time given them an English form. The work 
should be encouraged.' 

The editor of the Christian Review, (Prof. Sears,) in speaking of these 
two works, (the Grammar and Sequel,) says : * The titles of these two books 
are a faithful description of their contents. They fully come up to that 
which they promise. Murray's grammar is taken for the basis, but the 
author is by no means confined to one master. He exhibits resources and 
talents of nis own. No work on the subject has pleased us more. The 
first is wholly elementary. The second introduces the advanced scholar to 
an acquaintance with some of the most interesting facts rdating to his 
native tongue.' 

These two works are extensively used tfaronghont NewrEn^Lsad^sxid. 
meet with general appzobatioii* 
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AYOOLSEY'S GREEK TRAGEDIES. 

The Alcestis of Ehiripides, with Nol«s, for the Use 
of CulU^ges in the United States. By T. D. Woolsey, 
Prufessur uf (ireek in Yale College. 12mo. 3d edition. 

The Antigone of Sophocles, with Notes, &c. l2mo. 

* The form in whioli Mr. Wdolney \iw given tlie^e workn to the publio is 
neiit aiul convenient; Hntt thev are jirinteii with Mr. Fol!«om*8 well-Jcnown 
accnrHoy. Tlie text of tlie AiccstiK, ^iielected by Mr. Wotilsey, is that of 
William Dimlorf, contained in the l*oet« Sccnici Graeci, publiMhed atl^ip- 
zi}{ aiud London in lb>'M. Tliis text ha» received the appmbatioD of Her- 
mann, fn>m whose jndgment in snch matters there lies no appeal. A well 
written preface contains a clear statement of the subject-matter of the plav^ 
with a critique on the several characters brou^tout in the development of 
the plot. A brief, but comprehensive view of the poetical genius of Euripi- 
des, in which his beauties are pointed out and his faults touched tipon 
with a diHcriminating hand, gives additional interest to the volume. The 
bo4iy of notes at the end are remarkable for a union of deep learning, acute 
judgment, and fine ta^te. 

* The prefnce and commentarv to the Antigone are even more creditable 
to Mr. Woolsey's ability than those to the Alcestis. The sketch <^ Hie 
poem, in the preface, is written with clearness and brevity. The difficul- 
ties in this play, that call for a commentator^s explanation, are far more 
unmeroiis tnaii in the Alcestis. In Mr. Woolsey's commentaries on these 
numberless knott>' passages, he puts them toother in a more intelligible 
form, and shows a siiarper nerceptlon of delicate shades of meaning, than 
wo have ever met with in tne explanations of any otlier edition whatever. 

* We conclude this notice by again expressing our satisfaction at the 
appearance of these works. They are not only honorable to the taste and 
talent of Mr. Woolsey, bnt will bring reputation to the classical schoUursfaip 
of our countnr. Among all the books of this kind, prepared either at home 
or in Knglana, for students and private readers, we are not acquainted with 
any which are equal to these in variety of merit. Trollope's Pentalogia 
does not bear the slightest comparison with them, in the copiousness, eie- 
gaiice, or value of the commentary. We are glad to leam that Professor 
Woolsey is at work on two more tragedies, the Prometheus Bound and the 
Electro, \\lien these shall have been published, the lovers of classical lit- 
erature will be provided with a series of the master-pieces of the Attic 
drama, iUustrated by the blended lights of grammatical, philological, and 
historical learning, under the guidance of a discriminating judgment, and 
a ready sympathy with all that is beautiful in poetical inspiration and sah- 
Ume in morai sentiment.*— iVbr^ Ajmriean Revimf, 

The Prometheos of Aeschylus, with Notes, && 

12mo. 

The Electra of Sophocles, with Notes, &c. i2mo 

•Professor Woolsey has now completed his proposed course of Greek 
Tragedies. We hope the reception of these admirable works among the 
teachers and scholars of our country will induce Mr. Woolsey to follow 
np the career he has so brilliantlv entered npon. It is an uncommon thing 
bi any country, for a mind of nice poetical sensibilities to be engaged in 
critic'a) ]ab<irs*, or to have the necessary patience in the acquisition or oxact 
knowledge, to qiuilify it for such a task; but so fortunate a conjunction 
between profound and accurate learning and delicate taste, when it does 
take place, brings out something which men will not wiUingly let die.* 
— North Ameriran Retnew. 

This Course has been introdnced into Harvard, Tale, Dartmouth, Bow 
dcin, Mttd xDMny other CoUeeeft. 

\4 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Wheeler's Herodotus. Herodotus, from tlae text of 
Schweighaeuser ; with English Notes. Edited by C. 
S. Wheeler, A. M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Stereotype edition. In 2 vols., thick 12mo., with 
a Map. 

JEXTSACTS FBOM THE FBXFACK. 

* Schweighaenser*8 text was, after some deliberation, selected for reprint- 
ing, as on the whole the best. But such commendations of Gaisford, Bek- 
kcr, Boel«r, ami others, as approved themselves to the judgment of the editor, 
liuve been introduced ; and many of Long*s valuable suggestions as to the 
punctuation adopted. The greatest care has been taken to prevent any 
typogni])hical errors. The accompanying Life of Herodotus is taken from 
K. 0. ^lnlIer's History of Greek Literature ; the Map from Bcchr's edition. 

*In the preparati'on of the Notes such constructions have been selected 
for comment, as the editor, from some years experience in the recitati(m- 
room, has fbund to present the greatest difficulty to the studenL His plui 
has been to prepare a useful body of Notes.' 

NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

' The Clarenden Press could hardly send forth a better specimen of €rreek 
than the Herodotus of Mr. Wheeler.* — London ExamMur. 

* The publishers of these volumes of the father of history deserve great 
credit for the beauty of execution which appears in them ; and the lu)ors 
of the editor will call forth that tribute or praise which is his due, for tlie 
care manifested in presenting to scholars so beautiful and correct an edition 
of the great work of Herodotus. 

* The Notes we think highly valuable, and generally just such as are 
needed in a text>-book for Colleges.' — American EeUctie, 

A Professor at one of our Universities, writes : * I have made a special ex 
amination of different parts of the work, and I hasten to communicate tc 
you my judgment of its merits. It is eight years or more since I intro- 
duced Heroaotus, in the German edition of Tauchnitz, into my classes, and 
I have had some experience of the difficulties students have to contend 
with in an edition witnout Notes. The American editor has supplied this 
want with great credit to himself. Sufficient aid, it seems tome, is rendered 
to the pupil, while the notes invite him to tliorough habits of study. So far 
as I have examined the work, I have been struck with the accuracy of the 
press, which merits the highest praise. Both the editor on his part and the 
publishers on theirs, deserve well of their country in issuing so fine an 
edition of one of the most charming authors of antiquity.* 

Plato's Gtorgias. The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly accord- 
ing to Stallbaura's Text With Notes by Theodore D, 
Woolsey, Prof, of Greek in Yale College. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Professor at Bowdoin College, writes: *The Gorgias I have read 
with great satisfaction^ and am much gratified with this first effort to pre- 
sent one of Plato's Dialogues to American Students in an attractive form. 
The beauty of the type and the thorough work of the editor leave nothing 
to desire. The reputation of Prof. Woolsey is too well established, to 
render it necessary for me to say more. I will only add, that good taste ami 
judgment, sound scholarship and accurate discrimination, characterize tlii^* 
m connection with his previous labors. In the Introduction and the Notes, 
students will find all that is necessarv to enable them to enter into the 
intricacies of this fine specimen of the ^ocratic method.' 

ThiM work has been adopted as a text^^k In some of ouar \>iiaxM:r«)AK&>^'«A. 

u fstUmtwe^ ysed in Private CUutu. 
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JAMII MUJIKOB AXD GOMPAMY'I PVBLICATIOMf. 

The Iliad of Homer, from the Text of Wolf. With 
English Notes. Edited by C. C. Felton, A. M, Col- 
lege Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. 

* The Notes are brief and appropriate, always in ^ood taste, and wholly 
Iree from pedantry. The execution of the work is. in all respects, entitled 
to the highest praise. Its typography is rich and oeaatiful ; and, so far as 
we have examined, we have found it executed with great accuracy. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this edition of the Iliad is aa credita- 
ble to the American Press as to the taste and learning of its editor.* — North 
American Review. 

* We have examined this volume with great satisfaction. The beauty of 
the print, and the extreme accuracy which prevails throughout, are hig^ily 
creuitable both to the editor and to the accomplished scholar who is at the 
head of the University Press. The book would adorn any library.* — Ammri- 
can Qiuurteiiy Review. 

* Wc very much question whether, with all our preeminence above the 
Americans in the elegances of life, we could produce a school-book that 
should, by its beauty, vie in any degree with the Homer of Professor Fel- 
ton.' — London Examiner^ 1843. 

The same Work, 8vo., with Flaxman's Plates, in Press. 

The Greek Reader. By Frederic Jacobs. With an 
enlarged and complete Lexicon. From the twelfth 
German edition. 12mo. Edited by Pickering. 

XXTRACT8 FROM THE PRXFACX. 

' It is proper to state, in the first place, that this edition contains the 
whole or the former text, with considerable additional matter, consisting 
of prose and poetry. To tlie poetical part, have been added some of the 
mo8t beautiful and entirely unexceptionable odes of Anacreon, and extracts 
from Bion and Moschns. 

' The text and Lexicon have been carefully compared, to ascertain what 
omissions, either of words or appropriate meanings, existed in the latter, to 
supply such deficiencies, and to insert the words which occur in the addi- 
tional extracts above mentioned. The number of these additions to the 
Lexicon amounts to more than a thousand.* 

* The Greek Reader, having been compiled by one of the leading schol- 
ars of the age, is prepared tmx)u^hout in a pure and masterly manner ; 
proceeds methodically from the simplest comoination of words to the com- 
mon attic style ; and is so composed, that while the rules of grammar are 
illustrated in easy succession, an outline is given of mythology, ancient 
geography, and Grecian history. It is used in almost all the good schools in 
Germany, and has there gained a decided expression of public opinion in 
Its favor, as the best of the many similar workis, which have been produced 
by the scholars of that prolific country. 

*■ In regard to the American edition, the chief question concerns its ac- 
curacy ; and this quality it possesses in an eminent degree. As the Notes 
and Lexicon are in English, it afibrds the means of learning Greek without 
the embarrassing intervention of another foreign tongue.^ — N. A. Review. 

* Salem. Feb. 13, 183& 

* I have examined the copy of the last edition of the ^* Greek Reader," 
which you sent me, and have carefully compared it with the New York 




greatest unprovement is m the Lexicon, rhis is now scarcely 
susceptible of further improvement. In fact, it is one of the neatest Greek 
school-books that has been issued from the American press. 

' RespectEulW -youx*. 
' OLIVER CARLTON, muur FuUU Idtixn acKwAJ 
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JAUIBI MUNAOE AND COMPAMY'i P0BLICATIOKS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Greek and Roman Metres. Tlie Metres of the 
Greeks and Romans. A Manual for Schools and Pri- 
vate Study. Translated from the German of Edward 
Mnnk. By Charles Beck and C. C. Felton, Professors 
in Harvard University. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 349. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* The Treatise of Dr. Munk lias been most favorably received wherever 
it is known. The work here presented in English, it is believed, will be 
found to contain a ver\' accurate and thorough account of the metrical sys- 
tems of the Greeks anci Romans, and as complete an elucidation of all the 
details of those systems, as can now be given. The introduction condenses 
into a few pages' the facts in the historical development of the ancient 
metres which are elsewhere scattered over manv volumes. The theory of 
metre is not dwelt upon at too great length, out is handled with a due 
regard to the amount of knowledge actuall^r existing. The subject, it is 
believed, is laid out and discussed with scicntificprecision, the divisions are 
clear and obvious, and the proportions just. Every point is sufficiently 
illustrated by examples, taken mostly from the purest Greek and Latin 
writers. For the convenience of reference an Index has been added by the 
Translators.* — 

Demosthenes de Corona. The Oration of Demos- 
thenes on the Crown, with Notes, by J. T. Champlin, 
Professor of Greek in Waterville College, Maine. 1 voL 
12mo. pp.206. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

' The points upon which most attention has been bestowed, and in which 
the merits of the edition (if it has any) will be found principally to consisti 
arc the following: 

* 1. An attempt nas been made to furnish, in the Notes, all necessary 
historical and archeeological information. 

' 2. A good deal of attention has been bestowed upon the explanation of 
words, sentences, and grammatical constnictions. 

*3. Another point upon which no inconsiderable attention has been be- 
stowed, is the aevelopment of the course of thought pursued b;^the Oratw.' 

The Text adopted in this edition is tliat of Bekker, as revised and cor- 
rected in some few instances by Dindorf. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* This new edition of the Oration on the Grown, with a rich body of Notes, 
must be a welcome present to the classical teacher. That such a work was 
needed, will be denied by no one who has attempted to use the shallow and 
inaccurate edition of Negns.* — Cluriatian Review, 

* We approve the plan (^ this edition, and think the execution of it faith* 
ful and able. The work is a valuable addition to the series of clasbical 
books published in the United States.' — Nortli American Review, 

*■ The object of its preparation is excellent, and carried out with distin- 
guished skill. We are much mistaken, if any thing with the same design 
will appear for a long time that can in justice supplant it. The Notes are 
just what Notes should be. They are not a pony, but a guide. But the 
crowning excellence of Prof. C.*8* performance we reganl to be the happy 
manner in which he has developed the course of thought pursued by Xk% 
Orator.* — Soitt/iem Litwary Muaenger, 

Thi above tpork hoi been adopted at a text-book at WetUyan IMtvertUji^ 
IBddUtoum, Harvard^ WaUnuU^ emd tmuio^ oUwr OShnga^ 

VI 
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lAMEl MUJIKOX AMD COMPAMT't PVBLIOATIOVS. 

GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 



BT 

ALPHEUS CROSBY, 

PBOFS880R OF THE ORXEK LAJTOUAOS AND LITIRATUBS IE 

DABTHOUTH COLLSOX. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language. A Practical 

Grammar of the Attic and Common Dialects, with the 
Elements of Greneral Grammar. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 510. 

In this work an attempt has been made to meet the wants both of the 
beginner and of the more adyanced student. The Tolnme is complete with 
the addition of the Syntax, which is jnst published. 

Tables lUustrative of Greek Inflection. l2mo. 

pp. 69. 

In this volume, the Tables contained in the Grammar are reprinted for 
the convenience and economy of beeinners in learning the Griaek par** 
dl^s. It is believed, that those who may not adopt the Grrammar will 
still find important advantages in the use of the Tables. 

The same Work in large quarto, for the conven- 
ience of more advanced Students, in consulting and 
comparing the Greek paradigms. 

One page of the quarto contains six pages of the duodecimo edition. So 
that, in the former, a single opening presents to the eye all the tables of 
declension ; another, the whole re^lar conjugation of the verb, induding 
its terminations, paradigm, and translation ; a third, all the tables of fhfl 
verbs in ^/, &c. 



A Syntax of the Greek Language, with the Ele- 
ments of General Syntax. 12mo. pp. 260. 

This treatise forms the fourth and concluding Book of the Ghrammar 
before mentioned. It is sold separately to those who may have the preced- 
ing part of the volume. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, l2mo. pp. 282. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

' In this edition of the Anabasis, it is simply my aim to furnish a text 
founded upon the lateet and best recensions. I have chiefly followed the 
text of Ludwig Dlndorf, but not without a comparison of the various read, 
ings of the dinerent manuscripts and editions, and an entire revision qf the 
punctuation and general style of printing.* 

IN PREPARATION, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Grammar of Dialectic Greek. 
Homer's Odyssey, with Notes. 
A Companion to Xenophon's Anabasis, designed 

to contain a Map, a Life of the Author, a Vocabulary, 
Notes, and Exercises in translating from English into 
Greek, ^ 



JAMXI MUNROX AND COMPANT'I PUBLICATION!* 

BOWEN'S VIRGIL. 

Virgil ; with English Notes, prepared for the Use of 
Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis Bowen^ 
A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. 600 pp. 

EXTBACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

' The Notes are designedly made veiy copious. They are intended to 
afford so much aid, that a pupil of ordinary capacity and diliffcnoe, who 
has studied the usual elementary books in Latin. wiU be enabled to read 
and understand Virgil, even without the aid of an instructor. The copious 
materials afforded by the commentaries of the old grammarians, axui by 
the rich annotations of Martyn, Ruseus, Hevne, and some later German 
editors, have been carefully revised, and wnatever matter they contain, 
suited for the comprehension of young persons, I have endeavoaredTto present 
in English, ui the most condensed form. 

' The Notes are also designed to point out, in part, the beauties and de- 
fects of VlrgiPs compositions, and to form the taste and judgment of the 
pupil, by encouraging him to apply the general principles of criticism with as 
little hesitation, as ifne were reading a modem English poet. Quotations 
from modem poets have been sparingly introduced, where a passage seemed 
to invite comparison, in the hope of stimulating the student^s curiosity, and 
of heightening his relish for poetry. 

* The merited reputation of the Latin Grammar by Messrs. Andrews and 
Stoddard is a sufficient reason for adopting it, as the manual of reference in 
all the notes relating to etymology ana syntax.* 

NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

* This edition of Virril is one of the most accurately printed classics that 
have appeared in the United States. In his performance of the editorial 
duties, Mr. Bo wen has done all that can be expected to instruct and enter- 
tain the young pupil, who is too often driven through the works of the 
great Roman poet, not only without obtaining any just views of his poeti- 
cal character, or feeling any interest iff the masterpieces of the Latin muse, 
but with a repugnance and dis^st for tasks that are beyond his years, ana 
unintelligible for want of the historical and antiquarian learning necessary 
to their comprehension. 

* The text of this edition is a very good one ; the type is clear and hand- 
some ; the pa^ well proportioned ; and the book is, tnerefore, typographi- 
cally, a very attractive one. 

* The commentaries in this edition have the substance of ripe and varied 
scholarship, free from all pedantic display. And the little summaries at 
the close of each book will serve to clear up and arrange the student's ideas, 
which are generally vague and uncertain from the piecemeal method in 
which he has studied the poet* — North American Review. 

* "We have read a large portion of Mr. Bowen's Notes, and like them much. 
They are excellently adapted to make the student not merely understand 
the meaning of Virgil's words, but to make him feel all those exquisite 
touches, for which the poetry of the illustrious Roman is so distinguished.* 
— Christian Examiner, 

* This is a work of very great merit, and without disparaging the other 
^d editions of Viml which are before the public, we have no hesitation in 
giving the palm to this. The editor is a ripe and sound scholar^ of correct 
judgment and fastidious taste ; independent in his views, and forming his 
own conclusions, without undue bias from great names. To his edition he has 
devoted a great deal of time, and he has performed his task in a conscien 
tious spirit, which has left nothing unexplained which required elucida- 
tion. The great merit of this edition is its fulness.* — Boston Courier, 

*It is a yery valuable addition to the resources of the classical scholar. 
Mr. Bowen*8 experience in teaching has been such, that he knows where 
assistance is wanted by the young reader, and ho'w\.twv^^\Ki\5fc^'^«^> 
bis intunate aegnaintsnee with the lanf^a^ jft^w wv wsKicrexv^ 'om^ nJoa 
Mccuracyoftbe work may be relied upon.' — Baston DomI'^ AdoertiM^* 
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JAMXI MUHKOII and COMPAVT'I PUBLICATIOKt. 

Beck's Latin Syntax. Syntax of the Latin Language, 
chiefly from the Grerraan of C. G. Zumpt. By Charlei 
Beck, Plrofessor of Latin in Harvard University. 2d 
edition. 1 vol. 12nio. pp. 200. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* A new edition of the Latin Sjnitax being required, the opportunity 
has been improved for subjectiug the whole work to a careful revision, 
and for making such additions, alterations, and corrections, as were 
thonght to enhance the usefulness of the book.* 

This work has been adopted as a text-book into Harvard, University of 
Virginia, and Union College. 

Beck's Brutus. Cicero de Claribus Oratoribus Liber 
qui dicitur Brutus. Edited by Charles Beck. 18mo. 

Adams's Latin Grammar, Abridged. Designed 

for the Use of Beginners. A new edition, corrected 
and improved. 18mo. pp. 170. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* What is wanted to nut into the hands of our youn^r pupils is a gram- 
mar short and intelli^ule, without notes or explanations, in a clear, dis- 
tinct type, and contaming little except what is to be conunitted to memory 
and learned with the greatest accuracy. It will also be useful to those 
young ladies who take a few steps in Latin as a preparation for one of 
the modem languages. In all cases, a thorough knowledge of it will form a 
good preparation for the use of a larger and more philosophical grammar.* 

* This abridgment contains all those parts of Adams's Grammar which are 
usually marked by the instructor to be committed to memory by the be- 
ginner. By this practice the latter is taught that some parts of the Gram- 
mar are unimportant ; and looks forward with dread to the fatal ** second 
time going-over," when examples and exceptions are to come upon him in 
all their terrors. This evil is avoided by using, in beginning, a suitable 
abridgment. That before us is well selected, and clearly and correctly 
printed.' — Anuriean Monthly Repository, 



Latin Phrase Book, consisting of Colloquial Phrases 
and Dialogues ; intended to facilitate the Study of the 
Latin Language. To which is added a List of Geo- 
graphical and Proper Names, systematically arranged. 
By a Teacher. 18 mo. pp. 126. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

' The exercises throughout have been arranged, as nearly as possible, in 
such a manner as to keep pace with the continued progress of tine student 
— commencing with a nomenclature of various objects with which we are 
most familiar, and which on this account serve to mterest yoimg persons, 
and induce them the more readily to conunit to memory the corresponding 
Latin names of those objects. These names are then combined in easy 
sentences, (many of which ore selected from authors usually read in schools,) 
in order to render those sentences familiar to the ear, and, at the same 
time, to impress the leading word in them more strongly on tne mind.' 

Orotius de Veritate Religionis ChristiaiUB. Cum 

NotuUs Joannis Clerici. Accesserunt ejusdem de 
eligendvL inter ChristiaxiOB di&^eutieivte« Sentontia, at 
contra, Ihdifierentiam "Ee^i^cTmm la^tv ^\vs^. \^tas^. 
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